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Art. I. The Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, from its 
Foundation to the Age of Augustus. By Henry Bankes, Esq. 
Svo. 2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1818. 


N a political point of view, the Romans are perhaps the 

most extraordinary people with whose history we are ac- 
quainted: their annals, indeed, present a singular instance 
of the unconquerable force of the human will, when directed 
with energy and perseverance to the attainment of its object. 
The character of this people had one grand spring of action ; 
— an unquenchable love of superiority, -—— an ambition that 
pervaded all their pursuits : — it followed them into the field, 
it agitated them in the forum, it accompanied them to the 
Lyceum; and to this passion may be attributed all the 
changes which took place in the character of their govern- 
ment. ‘This was the spirit which expelled the Tarquins, 
when the violence of those princes had rendered their rule 
odious to their subjects, and which roused them to sub- 
vert the overbearing despotism of the Decemvirs; and 
from the same cause arose all those endless dissensions be- 
tween the plebeians and the patricians, which disturbed the 
city during the whole continuance of the republic. It is a 
singular circumstance, however, that this energy of mind, 
which, when once put in action, never rested until the ac- 
compzishment of its object, required to be excited by some 
extraordinary appeal to the feelings: the dagger of Lucretia 
was the establishment of the republic; the sacrifice of a 
daughter by a father destroyed the tyranny of the decemvirs; 
and the exposal of a.scourged debtor brought relief to his 
oppressed fellow-citizens. Indeed, no nation was ever so 
liable to be influenced by exhibitions of this kind. 

It may be truly said that the Romans engaged systematicall 


— in the pursuit of glory; and ihe aim and end of that glory 


were to render their city the capital of the world. This was 
a passion which animated them at the first foundation of 
their cy, and accompanied them through every progression: 
of the state, even in defeat, in danger, and in death; till it 
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sank at length only under the influence of that despotic 
power, which never fails to destroy every noble and virtuous 
principle of the human’ mind. Such was the feeling which, 
at the commencement of the high career that Rome was 
destined to run, attributed to Romulus that truly Roman 
admonition; “ Go, tell the Romans that the gods are willing 
that my Rome should be the capital of the world; let them 
study warfare; and let them know and teach their children 
that no human forces can resist the Roman arms.” hw 

To the study of war, therefore, the Romans applied 
themselves exclusively of every other pursuit; and they 
fostered with care that proud and ‘haughty spirit which 
rendered them a terror to their enemies. At first, this was 
necessary to maintain them against the attacks of their 
neighbours, and was @ssential not only to their security but 
even to their very existence: but at length this system of policy 
was supported and promoted by the subjection of the con- 
tiguous states, who beheld with a jealous eye the increasing 
strength and opulence of the military city. ‘The contests, 
however, in which Rome thus became engaged with warlike 
and powerful communities, added strength and experience to 
her arms; and, by adopting the liberal and enlightened 
policy of communicating her privileges to the conquered, 
she multiplied her resources and converted her enemies into 
friends. When once she became mistress of Italy, her eagles 
did not stay their flight until all the most powerful nations of 
the earth were humbled and subdued. 

Such is the constitution of the human mind, that the splendor 
of military atchievements has ever possessed a strong influence 
over the feelings of men. ‘The Roman history abounds with 
narratives of heroic deeds; and hence its pages are frequently 
filled with little more than mere details of battles, sieges, and 
invasions, while the more instructive topics of their govern- 
ment, their literature, and their arts, have been too often 
neglected as unworthy to occupy the attention of the reader. 
The many various forms which at different periods the 
Roman government assumed, the singular causes of those 
changes, and the continued contests between the different 
orders of citizens on questions of the highest importance, 
are calculated to furnish the philosopher with almost an in- 
exhaustible source of speculation: but, unfortunately, the 
materials for such inquiries are few and scanty. The pre- 
judiced pride of the Latin historians led them to prefer the 
narratives of the successful ambition of their forefathers, to 
uninteresting discussions on the causes of that success; 
and the modern writers on Roman history have, in some 
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degree perhaps from necessity, fallen into the same error. 
Among the classical authors, information of this kind is ex- 
tremely limited: they aimed at giving us a lively and 
heart-stirring representation of events, rather than a history ; 
and, in perusing their pages, we are led back into the times 
of which they are speaking. We hear the harangue of the 
General and the shouts of the soldiery; and we see the 
attack, the slaughter, the rout, the victory, —the “* fusos, 
Sugatosque,” the “ terga casa.” Some of these authors, in- 
deed, display great acuteness of philosophical remark; as, 
for instance, Sallust and Tacitus: but then it applies rather 
to the illustration of general principles of action, than to 
points connected with the polity of their own state. The 
difficulties, which are thus thrown im the way of such in- 
guiries, have deterred many writers from attempting to give a 
philosophical history of Rome: but at length such a work 
has been undertaken, and executed, we think, with very 
considerable success. 

The design of the writer of the volumes now before us is 
thus briefly stated by himself: 


‘ To resolve into its component elements the vast fabric of 
their dominion: to determine what portion belongs to original 
design or forethought, and how much should be attributed to 
what is commonly styled chance or fortune: to ascertain how far 
there existed a constant adherence to established principles: to 
what extent a long succession of magistrates, of the most different 
dispositions and qualities, were guided by the same fixed maxims; 
and to separate what may be ascribed to the peculiar talents, 
energies, and genius of each individual from what they all imbibed 
in common, from the education, institutions, and nurture of their 
country. (P.2.) 


The history of the reigns of the Seven Kings is given 
almost entirely from the pages of Livy, and is rather too 
much imbued with the credulity by which the writings of 
that author are distinguished. In speaking of Nunra, 
Mr. Bankes says; ‘ The principles which he held were pure, 
and his notions of the Deity just and philosophical; for he 
forbade the placing of images in temples, and the repre- 
sentation of the Divine Being under the resemblance either 
of man or beast; which prohibition (if Plutarch is correct) 
continued in force for 170 years. The first occasion of . 
transgressing this ordinance is not mentioned by that author or 
elsewhere.’ Now, as by the expression ‘ representation of the 
Divine Being’ we must understand Mr. B. to mean the images 
of the gods, this statement, which is made on the authority 
of Plutarch, appears to be incorrect; for Pliny, xxxiv. 7., 
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expressly tells us that Numa dedicated an image of Janus ; 


and, with regard to the prohibition continuing in force for 
170 years, we find that, during the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, when not even 100 years could have elapsed from 
the date of Numa’s law, a Volscian artist was invited to 
Rome to model a statue of Jupiter Olympius in clay. 
(See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 45.) 

The character of Numa is thus given by Mr. Bankes: 


‘ If we are to estimate the rank which a legislator merits by 
the objects he proposed to himself, by the means which he em- 
ployed to accomplish them, or by the fitness of those means to 
the ends he had in view, none of the celebrated names of 


antiquity have wisest than Numa: inasmuch as his main 






drift was the wisest @m@ best which could engage the mind of 
man, and was indeed no other than to reclaim and instruct a 
fierce, illiterate, and discordant people: the instruments he made 


use of were not those of fear and violence, but of religion and 


wholesome laws, of morals and example: and so complete was 
his success that he enjoyed a long reign undisturbed either by 
internal or external commotions, and left his kingdom more 
secured and respected, by the reputation of good faith and 
moderation, than he had received it, by the prowess and 
triumphs of his predecessor.’ 


This is all very just; and yet Numa was a king little suited 
to the spirit and designs of the Roman people. Under a 
succession of ‘such sovereigns, their proud and hostile dispo- 
sitions would have been softened mto mildness and peace; 
their camp would have been turned into a Lyceum; and 
Rome, which became at last the mistress of the universe, 
would merely have held the same petty rank among nations 
that was allotted to the cities by which she was surrounded. 
What effects such a circumstance would have had on the 
interests of future times is a topic of extensive and difficult 
speculation. 

The abolition of the regal power, and the establishment of 
a free government, are well told by Mr. Bankes; who then 
proceeds to the discussion of a subject which has been little 
understood and still less investigated by previous historians : 
viz. the rights of creditors over their debtors during the early 
ages of the republic, and the prodigious prevalence of 
usurious transactions; a topic certainly involved in great 
confusion and obscurity. ‘To have caused this extraordinary 
state of society, it oes not seem to us necessary to suppose, 
with Mr. Bankes, that money was more plentiful among the 
higher orders of citizens than it is usually imagined to have 
been; nor can we think with him that there must have been 
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some beneficial means of employing the money borrowed, by 
which the borrowers frequently were able to make, and always 
might have made, considerable returns. At least, such means 
must have been precarious in the extreme ; for the very great 
number of debtors, who were delivered into the hands of 
their creditors from absolute inability to satisfy their de- 
mands, clearly shews that no reasonable hope of repayment 
could have been entertained. The only mode, in which 
such sums could have been replaced, must have been from 
the spoils of war ; and the debts themselves were probably con- 
tracted to furnish the borrower for the campaign, or to support 
him during the intervals of contest. 


‘ If,’ says Mr. B., ‘ the annual gain upon capital did not generally 
exceed twelve per cent., neither the lending nor borrowing at that 
rate of interest could have been so common as it is represented : 
creditors would not have put out their money without a reasonable 
probability of repayment, nor would the lower citizens have 
been so ready to borrow, where the loss of liberty and subjection 
to arbitrary punishment were the immediate consequences of a 
failure in discharging their engagements.’ (P. 73.) 


Now it is evident that, as a general fact, the gain on 
capital could not have risen to this amount, or else the number 
of defaulters could never have been so large: the re-payment 
was a mere speculation; and hence a failure in it was 
punished with great’ severity, as the only security which the 
creditor possessed. If we suppose that the money was bor- 
rowed merely for the sake of making gain, we may well be 
surprised that any one should be found to hazard his personal 
safety in such a cause: but, when we consider that these 
debts were probably incurred to provide subsistence, we 
cannot be astonished that the danger was encountered. By 
what other means, indeed, could the poorer classes have 
found food? they possessed no property, and they were not 
included in the census. By what employments could they 
have gained their bread? the territory of the republic at 
that time was small; and even those lands were chiefly 
cultivated by the captives taken in war. No profitable trades 
were carried on; and their only reliance, therefore, must 
have been on the fortunes of their more prosperous fellow- 
citizens. 

The subsequent passages contain some curious observations 
on this subject : 


‘ It is true that high interest does not of itself indicate a mul- 
tiplicity of such transactions, but rather the contrary: yet history 
here, if it deserves credit, speaks of these practices as extremely 
prevalent, and involving nothing le than the whole inferior classes ; 
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so.that the high rate must be taken as evidence of the demands of 
the borrowers being constantly greater than the supply which 
could be obtained to satisfy them ; it is also a proof of the quick 
and productive return which there was a probability of making In 
some way, that the principal sum was employed, whatever way It 
might have been: for in this point consists another of the main 
difficulties.’ (P. 74.) 


That the high rate of interest is a proof of the quick and 
productive return, which there was a probability of making, 
seems to us, in this case, to be very far from correct reasoning. 
Because the return is quick and productive, and therefore 
certain, shall a higher rate of interest be demanded than when 
it is uncertain and precarious ? On the other hand, it may 
be urged that, as in the lender’s possession the money would 
have made a large return, he must receive a compensation 
for the loss of it that is proportioned to the gains which he 
foregoes. By the latter argument, we must assume that 
great profits must have been made in other modes than by 
loan, which is contrary to all the historical evidence that we 

_ have on the subject: but, if we suppose that the high rate of 
interest was a consequence of the hazard of the principal, 
our arguments will be consistent with one another, and with 
the information of history. Indeed, this is the view which 
Mr. Bankes himself takes of the subject a few pages after- 
ward ; where, speaking of the wealth sometimes acquired by 
the fortune of war, he says that ‘the high rate of interest 
was no more than a natural consequence of lending upon the 
imperfect security of such gambling transactions.’ It does 
not seem to us, after having considered this question in the 
light in which we have viewed it, that the reduction by the 
Decemvirs of the rate of interest to one per cent. was, as 
Mr. B. regards it, an absurd or impracticable regulation. 
Such, indeed, might have been the case if money could thave 
been employed in trade, or otherwise, so as to have produced 
great returns: but, if a loan were the only means by which 
interest could be gained, it was neither absurd nor im- 

practicable to limit the rate of that interest, because the 
lender would have a profit in any case; for, unless the money 
had been advanced, it must have remained wholly unpro- 
ductive. A law to this effect would indeed have been both 
just and politic, as it would merely have prevented the rich 

from converting the miseries of their fellow-citizens into a 

source of exaction and oppression; while it remained optional 
with the lender whether he would hazard his principal for 
merely a small return. 

- The ensuing speculations are curious : 
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‘¢ The citizens of Rome were not braver than the inhabitants of 
the adjacent territory, whom they were so constantly fighting, 
and so slow in subduing. The balance of victory and defeat 
during those protracted struggles was probably more equal than 
the historians admit ; but allowing to the Romans every triumph 
which they claim, the constancy and perseverance of those who 
bore up against such repeated reverses, demonstrated that the 
body of those nations was sound and vigorous if a head could 
have been found to take charge of it. To the Gallic tribes the 
Romans were certainly inferior in courage and military fame; 
and from the fatal day of Allia until the decisive victory of 
Marius, the name of those invaders was never heard at Rome 
without terror and consternation: they reputed every other 
victory, as Sallust expresses it, to be within their grasp, but that 
in fighting against the Gauls it was a contest not for glory, but 
for existence. What was it then which brought them through all 
their difficulties ? The answer which has been already anticipated 
is to be found in the same reflecting and profound historian, who 
declares it to be his opinion after much consideration that it was 
the ability of a small number of extraordinary men, which had 
surmounted every obstacle, and conducted his countrymen to 
that greatness of which he was an eye-witness in the age of 
Pompey and Cesar. With the several emergencies which occa- 
sioned the dangers these eminent characters arose to encounter 
them, and the interval between them was never so long as to leave 
the republic destitute of resources.’ (P. 168.) 


If, with Mr. Bankes, we admit that at no period was Rome 
destitute of men capable of retrieving her fortunes in adver- 
sity, and forwarding them in prosperity, while the surround- 
ing nations became subjected to her power through the want 
of such protectors, will it not be a just inference that, as a 
nation, the Romans were more brave than their enemies? Or 
must we say that, with the exception of these few eminent 
characters, the Romans were on a level with their neighbours. 
It is not, however, fair to confine excellence and talents to 
those only who happened to have the opportunities of dis- 
playing them: — we are justified in supposing that the great 
proportion of her citizens, had their lot so fallen, would have 
filled the offices of the state with the same constancy, valour, 
and magnanimity, which were displayed by the statesmen and 
heroes whose names and atchievements are preserved in her 
annals. 

In a ‘civil and constitutional’ history of a people, we 
cannot expect to find much information on the subject of 
their arts and literature. The spirit of the Romans was not, 
like that of the Greeks, literary, but essentially warlike. In- 
deed, the condition of the state, during four or five hundred 
years after its foundation, precluded the cultivation of letters; 
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and those studies, which require uninterrupted leisure ‘and 
undisturbed repose, were scared away by the noise of the 
military preparations which continually resounded through 
the city, and by the frequent alarms which sometimes assailed 
even the very gates of Rome. Placing its existence on the 
sword, the government favoured that rough and uncultivated 
character, which fitted the citizen rather for the toils of the 
camp than for the shades of the Lyceum ; and on this account 
such pursuits were discountenanced and forbidden. If this 
policy, however, was well suited to the early views of the 
republic, the period at length arrived in which the rising spirit 
of improvement could be no longer restrained; when the 
augmented power of the state rendered the military profes- 
sion the occupation of only one class of the citizens, and thus 
afforded jeisure to the rest; and when the conquest of Greece 
had opened to them the sources of learning in which that 
country so ainply abounded. A stronger example of this 

owerful change cannot be found than in the account which 

lutarch gives of the arrival of Carneades the academic, and 
two other philosophers, from Greece, in the character of am- 
bassadors. Carneades was a man of great eloquence, an art 
which possessed much influence over the Romans; and it was 
quickly rumoured through all the city that a surprising Greek 
had arrived, who surpassed the rest of mankind in wisdom 
and knowlege. ‘This idea inspired ‘the Roman youth with 
such a love of learning and improvement, that, renouncing all 
other employments, they ran (as it were) enthusiastically 
mad after the study of philosophy; and so great a disturb- 
ance did this circumstance occasion, that Cato moved the 
senate that the strangers should be dismissed from the city. 
Although Mr. Bankes has said very little on the literature of 
the Romans, his remarks on their language are well worth 
attention : 


‘ It is difficult to assign a reason for a maxim which is first 
— under notice about this period by a petition from the 
people of Cuma, that they might be permitted to use Latin as 
their common language, and in their sales by auction, and in all 
commercial dealings. Their request was granted in this instance. 
But the general rule continued in full force to a much later age, 
and seems only to have been dispensed with under special circum- 
stances of indulgence ; for we find in Suetonius, towards the close 
of Augustus’s life, that when he was desirous of gratifying the 
people of Puteoli, he could not give them leave to make use of 
the Roman tongue and dress without the formality of a law; 
which was equally necessary to allow the Romans wio were there 
to speak and dress as the Greeks. It might rather have been ex- 
pected that a contrary system would have been adopted by a 
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people whose main object was to render their city the capital of 
the world, and to make every thing in the world Roman. But 
the effect which they probably aimed at naturally resulted from 
this principle of exclusion : their neighbours, long after becoming 
their subjects, were kept in a state of more complete separation 
from them than could have been supposed practicable, consider- 
ing the relation in which they stood, and the constant intercourse 
subsisting between them. Asa proof of this permanent distinction 
that prevailed with regard to the old Greek colonists in the 
south of Italy, it is curious to observe among the remains dis» 
covered there in our own times, how small a portion bears the 
least appearance of Roman origin; and among the numerous 
manuscripts there is scarcely a single line excepting in Greek, 

‘ There was a variety of tongues amongst the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Italy, descended probably from several different stocks 
under successive migrations from other countries; and many .of 
these were not intelligible to each other. ‘The people of Fidene, 
whatever their language was, did not in general understand the 
Roman tongue, excepting so far as it was comprehended by some 
individuals through the medium of the colonists settled among 
them. The Etruscan language also continued wholly distinct : it 
was learned as an accomplishment ; and some of their older authors 
asserted that it was as commonly taught to boys in the fifth 
century of Rome, as Greek was in the days of Augustus. A lan- 
guage called Oscan was spoken in Samnium; and we read that 
during the long war with the people of that country, an occasion 
occurred in which the spies sent into the Samnite camp by one of 
the consuls were selected on account of their proficiency in that 
tongue. Dionysius, who bestows much pains upon an attempt 
to prove that the Trojan emigrants and all the others who settled 
in Italy derived their descent from different parts of Greece, 
affirms that the Romans preserved greater indications of that ori- 
ginal than any other colonists who came from thence: he has also 
a remarkable passage concerning the language spoken by them ; 
which he says was neither wholly barbarous, nor completely 
Greek, but mixed of both, the greater part being olic; and 
from these various mixtures, he observes, as a distinguishing pecu- 
liarity, that they did not pronounce all their words correctly. — 
He adds, in another paragraph, that during the time of their 
kings, they used such letters as were anciently written in Greece, 
and that a brazen column engraved.with those characters under 
Servius Tullius still existed in his own time in the Temple of 
Diana. Of the books written by Numa, half were said to have 
been in Greek, and half in Latin; but it is not mentioned whether 
any difficulty occurred in comprehending the latter at the distance 
of five centuries from the age of their author. In the time of 
Polybius, the language spoken at Rome varied se essentially from 
that in which the earliest treaties with the Carthaginians were 
made, that they were hardly intelligible even to the Roman anti- 
quarians of his day. He mentions having himself seen the — 
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first of these treaties engraved upon brass in the Capitol.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 366—370.) 


To these remarks may be added the authority of Quintilian, 
who asserts that the old Latin was merely the Aolian dialect 
of the Greek tongue: — that of Tacitus, (Ann. xi. 14.) 
‘¢ forma literis Latinis que veterrimis Greacorum, sed nobis 
quoque pauce primum fuere ;’—that of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. 
vii. 58.) * veteresliteras Gracas fuisse easdem pene, que nunc 
sunt Latine ; indicio erat Delphica tabula antiqui eris, que est 
hodie in Palatio, dono principum Minerve dicata ;” — and 
that of Gibbon, (vol. viii. 5.) who admits the eight tables of 
brass at Cortona to be early Latin in the Pelasgic letter. 

Mr. Bankes has also given a slight account of the intro- 
duction of the drama into Rome, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the disposition of the people at that period; and he 
has added a succinct notice of the early dramatists : 


‘ A growing taste for poetry, which naturally sprung up with 
this tendency towards knowledge and refinement, fell equally under 
the censure of the same rigid moralist (Cato) ; of whom it is re- 
lated that he reproved the consul M.Nobilior, when he took 
Ennius abroad as his companion, for carrying poets about with 
him into his province: but Cato at a very advanced age allowed 
himself the gratification which he denied to the public, and learned 
in private the language and studied the writings of those 
Grecian sages whom he had publicly proscribed.’ (Vol. i. p. 384.) 

This reprehension of the Consul by the rigid moralist is 
rather unaccountable, since Cato himself is reported to have 
brought Ennius to Rome, and to have studied Greek in com- 
pany with him. 

In the consideration of the important reformations medi- 
tated by the Gracchi, Mr. Bankes does not seem to have 
allotted to the subject all the thought which it deserved. He 
has, however, the candour to concede to those great men a 
rectitude of intention; though their schemes of ‘ radical 
reform,’ as he is pleased to term them, do not appear to meet 
with his approbation. It certainly would be unjust to doubt 
the patriotic views of these undaunted Romans. Their liberal 
and enlightened minds, — their education, such as had never 
before been bestowed on Roman youth, — the excellent pre- 
cepts instilled into their hearts by the virtuous care of their 
mother Cornelia, — their rank and high alliances, being con- 
nected by birth or marriage with many of the noblest families 
of Rome, — all tend to discredit any suspicions on the honour 
and honesty of their conduct : — but the strongest proofs are 
contained in their actions; and until it can be shewn that to 


attempt to restore to the altered Romans of their day the 
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discarded maxims of their ancestors, to check the current of 
vice and degeneracy which was speedily overwhelming the 
republic, and to support democracy in a constitution founded 
on the principles of freedom, — until, we say, it can be shewn 
that acts like these were treason to the state, the Gracchi 
must be classed among those whose lives have been lost in the 
service of their country. 

We may allow, indeed, with Mr. Bankes, that the time was 
past at which measures like these were calculated for being 
carried into effect. The glory of Rome was declining, 
shortly to set in despotism and blood. She was no longer the 
Rome of Curius and Fabricius, but the dispenser of luxury, 
the corrupter of her childern, and destined speedily to become 
the mother of tyrants and of slaves. It was therefore a fruit- 
less though a noble effort to attempt to save her from the ruin 
with which she was engirt, and to restore her to the glorious 
state of her youthful prime:— but the fate of nature pre- 
vailed, and she fell at last under the just consequences of her 
own vice and depravity. We were surprized to find that 
Mr. B. has termed the unjustifiable and brutal murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus ‘a very questionable homicide:’ a term 
almost as light as a senator of that day would have used. 

We quote the author’s reflections on the death of Julius 
Ceesar : 


‘ The admiration which Cesar’s great qualities naturally excite, 
and the misfortunes, confusion, and havoc which immediately 
followed his downfall, throw more than a doubt upon the soundness 
of Brutus’s judgment, if his high character for rectitude and inte- 
grity forbid the motives of that judgment to be questioned ; it is 
impossible not to regret such a combination of circumstances, and 
not to condemn such a train of reasoning, as could persuade the 
most virtuous man in the empire, that it was his duty te become 
the murderer of the only man who was fit to govern it. The 
Roman constitution, if ever it deserved such an appellation, was 
worn out long before the age of Caesar: his boyish days had wit- 
nessed the anarchy, turbulence, and proscriptions of Marius and 
Sylla; and his early manhood was hardly preserved from the scru- 
tinizing resentment of the latter, against which there was no ap- 
peal. When the death of Sylla relieved the world from that 
reign of terror, the commonwealth remained destitute of any active 
principle, and wanted vigour to effect its renovation. The au- 
thority of Pompey soon became too domineering for a free state, 
though his moderation inclined him for a time to tolerate the sem- 
blance of it; but no sooner was his dignity encroached upon bya 
transient opposition of opinion in the senate, than, diffident of his 
own single strength, he took two coadjutors into partnership, and 
converted into a joint stock all the offices, territories, and revenues 
of the republic. The written law was at no time well calculated to 
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secure personal liberty and the free exercise of civil rights, toge- 
ther with a due proportion of executive power ; when, therefore, the 
wealth of the world, flowing in with a rapid tide, undermined or 
subverted the old bulwarks of morality, moderation, and zeal for 
the public, nothing was left sufficiently strong to resist the en- 
croachments and assaults of corruption or violence. Cesar’s 
crime at the tribunal of his country was that of subverting the 
legitimate form of government ; but how little resemblance of a 
commanwealth was left, and how little even of what remained was 
worth preserving ! Had he established a free constitution, his merit 
would indeed have been rare and transcendant ; but he must have 
created rather than restored, and have drawn from his own en- 
larged understanding a system of which he had never seen the 
model. He had beheld after he came into active life the fury of 
Catiline endangering the very existence of the state ; and the life 
and death of Clodius almost equally fatal to the safety of the best 
citizens, and tothe liberties of all; he had repeatedly experienced 
how inadequate the laws were to support the chief magistrates, to 
insure the freedom of elections, or to withstand a combination of 
powerful individuals. Ought he to have withdrawn from all con- 
cern in public affairs? Some other daring spirit less capable or 
jess worthy might seize the helm. He had escaped Sylla; but 
would even his life have been safe under another usurper ? Should 
he continue to administer the government to the best of his great 
abilities, and for the universal good of the empire? Such men as 
Cato and Cato’s nephew immediately became his enemies; the 
most innocent and honest of mankind plotted his destruction with 
the dissimulation of hypocrites, and turned against him with the 
malignity of assassins.’ (Vol. ii. p. 277—280. ) 


Surely this is not the best reasoning which Mr. B. is ca- 
pable of producing to palliate the usurpation of a free govern- 
ment ! Was Rome then so completely degraded, was every 
spark of antient feeling so completely extinguished, that her 
only resource was to throw herself into the arms of a tyrant ? 
Oh! but he was a man of ¢ great qualities,’ — the ‘ only man 
fitto govern Rome.’ More dangerous and fatal then to Rome 
were that excellence of character, and those superior qualities, 
in the example which he gave of the use of them. Had he, 
like Tiberius or Caligula, been deaf to the cries of suffering 
humanity, the yoke of despotism at that period might have 
been cast off, the seeds of the poison-tree of tyranny might 
have been destroyed, and Rome would probably never have 
groaned under the unspeakable enormities of the succeeding 
emperors. ‘ Ought he to have withdrawn from all con- 
cern in public affairs ? Ought he, we say, to have trampled on 
the expiring liberties of his country? ‘ Some other daring 
spirit, less capable, or less worthy, might seize the helm.’ 
So, then, it is our duty to be the first to commit a crime, lest 
some 
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some greater villain should anticipate us, and aggravate the 
wickedness with circumstances of peculiar atrocity ?— Next 
comes the most worthless plea of all; * Would his life have 
been safe under another usurper.’ What! for thé sake 
of personal security should he become the tyrant of a 
free land! If such a motive could have entered the mind 
of Cesar, it would only have shewn the weakness of his 
judgment, since the dreadful event proved the fallacy of such 


. reasoning. 


Far be it from us to defend or palliate the wretched and 
cowardly doctrine of assassination : but let the crime rest with 
him who has been the cause of it. When a man sets himself 
above the laws, he cannot be surprized, and he can scarcely 
call it unjust, if his ambition be checked by means which the 
laws do not sanction. They who slew Czsar, however, ad- 
hered to one of the most venerable and revered constitutions 
of their state, (whatever be its moral propriety,) which 
enjoined every citizen to arm himself against the life of a 
tyrant and usurper. In the earlier times of the republic, 
we have an instance of this law being carried into effect, 
and we cannot forbear to give Mr. Bankes’s spirited relation 
of it. | 

‘ On the first appearance of the Dictator Cincinnatus in the 
forum, he instantly summoned, by his Master of the Horse, C. 
Servilius Ahala, the suspected knight, to appear before him. 
Melius withdrew among his partizans, imploring their assistance ; 
when an officer of the Dictator laid hold on him, from whom he 
was rescued by those about him; but Ahala, following and press- 
ing upon him, laid him dead in the midst of the crowd, and re- 
turned to Cincinnatus covered with his blood. The Dictator 
called together the tumultuous assembly, harangued them boldl 
in justification of Ahala, and concluded by declaring that all the 
memorials of such a traitor as Mzelius should be destroyed, and his 
property confiscated.’ (Vol.i. p. 131.) 


At the conclusion of the second volume, we find these 
additional observations on the policy of Julius Ceesar : 


‘ It is not likely that Caesar entertained any serious thoughts of 
restoring the commonwealth; but it is very probable that he con- 
sulted his friends about it, and desired them to give him their 
opinions without reserve, which are set forth in great detail and 
excellently argued by Dion. This was a popular topic to keep in 
view ; even the military who had contributed so much to subvert 
the constitution were fond of the name; and Anthony took an 
oath before his soldiers, that if he conquered he would re- 
establish it within two months. But if Caesar had entertained dis- 
positions really favourable to this object, his own experience and 
reflection must have taught him, that the materials out of which 
alone 
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alone a free state can be constructed and supported were wanting ; 
and he therefore perhaps conferred the greatest benefit upon his 
country which. it was at that time capable of receiving, by using 
that power which he had obtained by the most questionable means, 
with moderation and justice.’ (Vol. ii. p. 380.) . 


Here, again, we find the doctrine of expediency opposed to 
the immutable laws of justice and right. Can they be 
weighed in the same balance ? 

The principal merit: of the work before us is, that it is 
written in a spirit of inquiry and examination, which throws 
much light on subjects that have hitherto been greatly ne- 
glected: but it is also intitled to the high praise that its 
author does not undertake summarily to dispose of all the 
difficulties with which he meets : — he has no favourite hypo- 
thesis, —no theory to the support of which every thing is 
sacrificed, — but all is stated openly and candidly, and dis- 
cussed with fairness and impartiality. If history has left facts 
doubtful, he does not substitute his own speculations; and, 
if opposing circumstances cannot be reconciled, he does not 
attempt ingeniously to torture them into agreement. His re- 
marks are in general sensible and judicious: he is extremely 
happy in the relation of the well-known incidents of Roman 
story; and facts, with which we have been conversant from 
our earliest childhood, here bear in some degree the sem- 
blance of novelty. His style, also, is unaffected, and well 
adapted to the subject; though we must protest against the 
admission of some phrases, which partake of modern licence 
and parliamentary cant. Mr. B. has not quoted any autho- 
rities: was he too idle, or did he fear that the references 
would mar the fair appearance of his milky page ? 

~ We must add, in conclusion, that Mr. Bankes has undoubt- 
edly rendered a service to the literature of his country, and 
conferred material obligation on the philosopher and the 
scholar. We thank him for leading us back to the contem- 
plation of a history which has so frequently delighted us, but 
which can never |\se its charm ; —a history of the unconquer- 
able energy of the mind, of towering ambition, of the most 
splendid atchievements and the most complete success, yet 
terminating in the saddest and most desolate view of hu- 
manity, — tyranny triumphant over a land in which freedom 
had once fixed her throne. 


Akt. 


























Art. II. Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an 
Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802 and 1803. By Joseph 
Forsyth, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 480. 15s. sewed. 
Murray. 


Art. III. A Journey to Rome and Naples, performed in 1817; 
giving an Account of the present State of Society in Italy ; 
and containing Observations on the Fine Arts. By Henry Sass, 
Student of the Royal Academy of Arts. 8vo. pp.400. 128. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


I’ was so long ago as the year 1801 that Mr. Forsyth de- 
parted from the English shore, with the view of making the 
excursion which furnished materials for the work before us, 
but without having at that time any intention of submitting the 
result of his researches to the notice of the world. What- 
ever may have been the motive which subsequently induced 
him to alter this part of his original plan, we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on his having acted in compliance 
with it: nay, even if one of the prevailing causes may be 
found in the author’s ultimate and disastrous captivity in 
France, we are almost afraid (such is our selfishness on this 
point) that our compassion for the exile might materially 
suffer from the recollection of the effect attributable to his 
misfortune. It requires no great degree of penetration, and 
indeed the perusal of a few pages of his work is amply suf- 
ficient, to discover that Mr. Forsyth is a man of an enlarged 
and comprehensive mind; his observations are for the most 
part shrewd and original; his ideas, with but few exceptions, 
are just and sagacious; and the language, in which they are 
embodied, is usually classical and chaste. We observe indeed 
a terseness in his mode of expression which has struck us as 
peculiarly happy, and, considering the taste of modern times, 
peculiarly rare. Without any affectation of conciseness, or the 
least appearance of an elaborate or studied phraseology, his 
ideas are uniformly clothed in the fewest possible terms, and 
those are always the fittest and the best. We must also not 
omit to mention, among the numerous features of the work 
which deserve approbation, that the author is seldom, if ever, 
found prattling of himself and his own affairs, but seems 
always to think and write for the benefit and instruction of 
his readers. He does not dwell on things of trifling interest : 
we have no hair-breadth escapes, no tedious journeyings 
more tedious still in the narration, no sad vicissitudes of 
wind and weatlier: it is seldom that we are again introduced 
to the traveller after we have once taken leave of him at 
the commencement of his tour, but we are from that time in- 
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dulged only with the more interesting observations of the 
antiquary, the scholar, and the man of the world. 

The first extract which we shall make, in justification of 
this preliminary criticism, will be taken from the author’s 
remarks on the celebrated contents of the Florentine gallery. 
Though he is avowedly little versed in the technical minutie 
of the arts of sculpture and painting, it is yet interesting to 
observe the impression made by such a collection on a strong 
and enlightened understanding : 


¢ The first things that strike you * in the gallery itself, are 
some glaring Madonnas painted on wood by Greek artists in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. These pictures are uniform; the 
drapery of the Virgin is dark, but bespangled with stars; the pos- 
ture of the child the same in all; for when the divine maternity 
was acknowledged at Ephesus, the child was then first coupled 
with the Madonna, but the mode of painting both was fixed by 
the ritual. Painting in that age was satisfied with producing mere 
forms, and did not aspire at expression or movement. Conscious 
of her own weakness, she called in the aid of gold, and azure, ant 
labels, and even relief; for these pictures are raised like japan- 
work. They present all the meagreness, the angular and distinct 
contours, the straight, stiff parallelism of attitude, the vacant yet 
pretty little features, which are common to the productions of un- 
enlightened art : and are more or less perceptible in the Egyptian 
idol, the Gothic statue, the Indian screen, and the Chinese jar. 

‘ The paintings of this gallery run strangely into series —a 


series of Florentine portraits classed on the ceiling in compart- 


ments of the same form —a series of 850 illustrious foreigners 
running on the same level in frames of the same size — a series of 
350 painters crowded into the same apartment —a series of the 
arts — a series of the elements, all exact to the same dimensions. 
Such uniformity betrays the furnishing taste of a tradesman. 
Method and multitude are ever remote from excellence. What a 
disparity of forms in a select cabinet! There every picture isa 
separate unit, and bears no relation to its neighbour. As to the 
technical merit of those pictures, I leave such metaphysics to the 
initiated. Painting I value only as it excites sentiment, nor do I 
ever presume to judge beyond the expression or story ; convinced 
by the absurdities which I have been so often condemned to hear, 
that the other parts of the art are mysteries to all but the artist. 

‘ The series of imperial statues and busts is the most valuable 
of all, as they shew the iconography, and the state of sculpture from 
Julius Czsar down to Constantine. Some individuals re-appear in 
several busts, and in busts not always similar. No difference of 
age could reconcile to me the three which are called Julia, daugh- 
ter of Titus. Those’of Commodus are not very like each other, 
nor does any one of them breathe the terrors and threats remarked 
by Herodian. Several doubts may be started on the sculpture of 
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this gallery. The Julius Cesar which begins this series bears no 
great resemblance to his effigy on coins. A head which had-been 
long called Cicero now passes for Corbulo; from its likeness, I 
resume, to the two Gabine busts, which can plead only local pro- 
babilities for the name assigned to thém. Two of the cross- 
legged Apollos have been lately degraded into Genii, and their 
swans into geese. 7 

« Physiognomists, who can read sermons in stones, find a world 
of character and history in those imperial heads. They can dis- 
cover habitual paleness in the face of a Caligula, can see the 
slaver dripping from the lips of a Claudius, and the smile of yet 
unsettled ferocity ina Nero. All this, I confess, sounds mystical 
tome. Some heads are certainly marked with appropriate mind ; 
but in others, as Titus, Didius, Septimius Severus, [ looked for the 
men in vain. 

‘ None of those heads are absolutely entire. Most of their 
noses and ears have been mutilated. Indeed, such defects were 
common even in ancient galleries. An imperial nose, however, 
may be always authentically restored, as it appears on coins in 

rofile. 7 

‘i. In several busts the flesh is of white marble and the drapery 
of coloured ; but neither Homer nor Virgil, nor Phidias, nor 
Canova, nor the Venus which this Gallery has lost, nor the 
Marsyas which remain, no authority can defend a mixture so 
barbarous. Sculpture admits no diversity of materials ; it knows no 
colour ; it knows nothing but shape. Its purpose is not to cheat 
the eye, but to present to the mind all the truth and beauty and 
grace and sublimity of forms. -Did the excellence of a statue 
depend on the illusion produced, or on the number of, idiots who 
mistake it for life, the Medicean Venus would then yield to every 
wax-work that travels from fair to fair. — 

‘ I saw nothing here so grand as the group of Niobe ; if statues 
which are now disjoined, and placed equidistantly round a room 
may be sq called. Niobe herself, clapsed by the arm of her ter- 
rified child, is certainly a group, and, whether the head be original 
or not, the contrast of passion, of beauty, and even of dress, is 
admirable. The dress of the other daughters appears too thin, 
too meretricious for dying princesses. Some of the sons exert 
too much attitude. Like gladiators, they seem taught to die pic- 
turesquely, and to this theatrical exertion we may perhaps impute 
the want of ease and of undulation, which the critics condemn in 
their forms.’ 


After a somewhat amusing description of the improvisator?, 
the mysteries of whose art are quickly revealed by a short stay 
in Italy, Mr. Forsyth conducts us to the theatre; where we find 
him, to our surprize, dealing out such immoderate panegyrics 
on Alfieri, that we might suspect him to be in this instance 
departing from his usual good sense, and even forgetting 
his good old countrymen Shakspeare, Jonson, Otway, Dryden, 
Rey. May, 1819. C and 
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and Co, Weare first, however, introduced to the two best 
actors of the day, Zanerini and Andolfati. 


¢ Zanerini’s walk is the * padre nobile,” and surely in pathetic 
old characters he carries the exquisite and the forceful as far as 
they can exist together. 

' © Andolfati excels as a caratterista, and has dramatised for him- 
self some passages in the life of Frederic IId., whom he imitates, 
tale quale, in his voice, walk, and manner. But Andolfati’s merit 
rises far above mimicry; he can thrill the heart as well as shake 
the sides, and (what is more difficult than either) he can excite 
through long scenes that secret intellectual smile which, like the 
humour of Addison, never fatigues. 
_ © The scene of their dramas lies so often in England, that they 
should learn to dress them moretruly. I have seen Milord Bontil 
ar in three different comedies, with a broad silver lace on the 
calf of his right leg to represent the garter. Their scenery often 
corresponds with their dress. Tl painted, ill set, inappropriate, 
rumpled, ragged and slit, it presents its strolling poverty in the 
face of the noblest architecture. No illusion ean be attempted on. 
a stage, where the prompter rises in the front, and reads the whole 
play as audibly as his ‘strutting echoes, who, from their incessant 
change of parts, can be perfect in none. 

‘ Benefits are allowed only to the chief performers. A prima 
donna is bound to call on all the gentry of the place, to-solicit 
their attendance, and on the evening allotted to her, she sits 

reedily at the receipt of custom, bowing for every crown that is 
aan on her tea-tray. The price of a ticket is but three Pauls, 
nor, will this appear so low, when you consider the short roll of 
actors, their small salaries, their mean wardrobe, and the chea 
composition of an orchestra, where noblemen volunteer their 
fiddles with the punctuality of hirelings. ' 

‘ Every theatre in Tuscany has its epithet and device, as.the 
Immobili and their windmill, the Fnfixocat: and their bomb, &c. An 
epithet, device, and motto, were thought necessary here to every 
society, to every prince, to every academy, and to every acade- 
mician. 

¢ Previous to Alfieri, there was not a tragedy in the Italian lan- 

uage that would now draw an audience. The players, therefore, 
finding nothing else better adapted to the buskin, had recourse to 
Metastasio’s operas, which they still. recite occasionally, omitting 
the airs. But verses composed for a composer of music are-not 
the language of men speaking to men ; nor can much passion be 
excited by-speeches so antithetical, so measured, and so balanced 
as those of Metastasio. 

‘ Hence tragedy is but seldom performed, and very few per- 
formers excel in that sphere. No tragic genius has yet appeared 
here equal to. that of a boy, who died lately at the age of 
fifteen. ,.This little prodigy was’ the son of Count Montauti, go- 
vernor of Leghorn. Though born a dwarf, he ‘had the percep- 
tions of a hero; he could grasp the gigantic thoughts of Alfieri; 
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present them to their author in all their original grandeur, and 
force him, against his nature, to admire. 

‘ Alfieri is, next to Dante, the Italian poet most difficult to 
Italians themselves. His tragedies are too patriotic and austere 
for the Tuscan stage. Their construction is simple, perhaps too 
simple, too sparing of action and of agents. Hence his heroes 
must often soliloquise, he must often describe what a Shakspere 
would represent, and this to a nation immoderately fond of pic- 
ture. Every thought, indeed, is warm, proper, energetic; every 
word is necessary and precise ; yet this very strength and com- 
pression, being new to the language and foreign to its genius, have 
rendered his style inverted, broken, and obscure; full of ellipses, 
and elisions; speckled even to affectation with Dantesque terms ; 
without pliancy, or flow, or variety, or ease. 

‘ Yet where lives the tragic poet equal to Alfieri? Has England 
or France one that deserves the name? Schiller may excel him in 
those peals of terror which thunder through his gloomy and tem- 


pestuous scenes ; but he is poorer in thought, and inferior in the 
mechanism of his dramas.’ 


It is at Rome, perhaps, more than at any other place in 
Atay that. Mr. Forsyth appears to advantage. In this centre 
of decayed magnificence, this grand emporium of all the 
fruits of antient and modern art and genius, the powers of 
the mind are at once best displayed and most agreeably exer- 
cised. Amid the variety of interesting matter which is laid 
open to us on this spacious field of inquiry, we are almost at 
a loss to know what to select and what to omit. We will 
begin with the Pantheon. 


‘ The cell and the portal of the Pantheon are two beauties in- 
dependent of their union. ‘ The portal shines inimitable on 
earth.” Viewed alone, it is faultless. If the pediment, in fol- 
lowing the pediment above, should appear too high from the pre- 
sent vacancy of its tympan ; that tympan was originally full of the 
richest sculpture. If the columns are not all mathematically 
equal; yet mequalities, which nothing but measurement can de- 
tect, are not faults to the eye, which is sole judge. But the portal 
is more than faultless ; it is positively the most sublime result that 
was ever produced by so little architecture. Its general design is 
best seen diagonally from the Giustiniani palace. In the obscene 
hole where it stands, you run more into the analysis of parts, the 
details of ornament, the composition of the csiiatac’, the swell 
and proportions of the columns. Every moulding here becomes a 
model for the art: even the little still left round the bases of the 
ancient capitals is white with the plaster of casts. 

* You enter the Pantheon by doors cased in bronze, which, 
whether made for Agrippa, or substituted by Genseric, appear to 
me at least of classical a as their form is common on the an- 
cient rilievos: not carved like those of the temple of Remus, but 
studded with a variety of bulle and turning pivots. The pilasters 
within the jambs and the vacancy above betray an unfitness which 
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I should hardly expect in the original doors. A vacancy has, in- 
deed, been remarked on some rilievos, but the temples there bemg 
rectangular required it for light. Not so the Pantheon. 

‘ Here a flood of light falling through one.large orb was suffi- 
cient for the whole circle of divinities below, and impartially dif- 
fused oniall.. Perhaps ‘the interior elevation is beautiful where it 
should be grand: its Corinthian, though exquisite, appears too 
low for the walls, and made the Attic here a necessary evil. Had 
Adrian caught thefull majesty of the naked dome, and embellished 
its walls with one grand order that rose to the origin of the vault ; 
s0-full:a support would have balanced the vast /acunaria of that 
vault, which now overpower-us, and the whole temple would have 
been then “‘ more simply, more severely great.” Vast as they 
appear, those deep coffers are really not disproportioned to the 
hemisphere, and diminishing as they ascend, they stop just at the 
point where they would cease to be noble or entire. at barba- 
ians could have white-washed so grand a canopy! If their rapa- 
city tore off its ancient covering, they might have bronzed the 
surface exposed, and left at least the colour of their plunder 
behind. 

‘ Though plundered of all its brass, except the ring which was 
necessary to preserve the aperture above ; though exposed to re- 
peated fires, though sometimes flooded by the river, and always 
‘open to the rain, no monument of equal antiquity is so well pre- 
‘served as this rotondo. It passed with little alteration from the 
Pagan into the present worship ; and so convenient were its niches 
for the Christian altar, that Michael Angelo, ever studious of, an- 
cient beauty, introduced their design as. a model in the Catholic 
church.’ 


The-Coliseum also is described with a skilful hand, and in 
a manner peculiarly characteristic of the author’s original 
style. 


‘ Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphi- 
theatre has given it a stability of construction sufficient to resist 
fires, and earthquakes, and lightning, and sieges. It + elliptical 
form was the hoop which bound and held it entire till barbarians 
rent that consolidating ring, Popes widened the breach, and time, 
not unassisted, continues ‘the work of dilapidation. At this mo- 
ment the hermitage is threatened with a dreadful crash, and a 
generation not very remote must be content, I apprehend, with 
the picture of this stupendous monument. Of the interior eleva- 
tion, two slopes, by some called mentana, are already demolished ; 
the arena, the podium are interred. No member runs entire round 
the whole ellipse ; but every member made such a circuit, and re- 
appears so often, that plans, sections, and elevations of the original 
work are drawn-with the precision of a modern fabric. 

‘ When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child might com- 
prehend its design in a moment, and go direct to his place without 
straying in the porticos, for each arcade bears its number en- 
graved, and opposite to every fourth arcade was a staircase. This 
multi- 
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multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the at. 
tention which the ancients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; 
it finely illustrates the precept of Vitruvius, and exposes the per- 
plexity ofsome modern theatres. ! 

‘ Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices ;. and,. as 
cruelty is not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely exe- 
crate the purpose of amphitheatres, now that they lie in ruins. 
Moralists may tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but this 
monument says ‘“ No.” Here sat the conquerors of the world, 
coolly to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never of- 
fended them. ‘Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off 
the human blood which a few hours’ sport shed in this imperial 
shambles. ‘Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of 
Rome to the butchery ; a virgin always gave the signal for —e - 
ter, and when glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down im the 
wet and streaming arene to a luxurious supper. 

‘ Such reflections check our regret for its ruin. As it now 
stands, the Coliseum is a striking image of Rome itself: — de- 
cayed — vacant — serious — yet grand ; — half grey and half green 
—erect on one side and fallen on the other, with consecrated 
ground in its bosom — inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by every: 
cast; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, all 
meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to 
pray. ‘In contemplating antiquities,” says Livy, “ the mind 
itself becomes antique.” It contracts from such objects a vener- 
able rust, which I prefer to the polish and the point of those wits’ 
who have lately profaned this august ruin with ridicule.’ 


Of Michael Angelo’s Day. of Judgment, we are glad to 


find the author speaking with candour, and daring to own 


himself rather awed into astonishment by the sublimity of the 
spectacle, and the contemplation of that which it is designed 
to pourtray, than gratified by the masterly execution of its 
particular features or the beauty of its general effect. 


‘ This immense work of the resurrection is too learned for me. 
I revered it rather as a monument in the history of Painting, and 
the cause of a great revolution in ‘the art, than for any pleasure 
that it gave me. It includes too many pictures in one. The se- 
parating figure of Christ gives order and even symmetry to the , 
upper region of the work; but plunging downwards, 1 was: lost 
among gods and men — angels and demons — in air, on earth, 
and the waters under the earth.’ In this dingy field, you stop only 
to smile at singularities, such as Peter restoring the keys with 
grim reluctance, Dante’s devils, his Minos, and his Charon dia- 
bolified. 

‘ How congenial the powers of the poet and the painter! Bold 
and precipitating, they dash on to their immediate object in de- 
fiance of rules and ridicule. One critic charges this mighty master- 
with anatomical pedantry, stripping every thing to display the 
muscles. Another condemns the intermixture of epic and satire; 
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of Scripture and profane fable: a third, the constant repetition of 
the same Tuscan figure: a fourth heaps on him’all the sins of the 
sublime — gloom, arcs negligence — the fierce, the austere, 
the extravagant — tension, violence, exaggeration. In short, had 
we any doubt of that one transcendant merit which could atone 
for so many faults, the very multitude of his critics would dispel it.’ 


One farther extract from Mr. Forsyth, and we have done. 
It is his description of Naples; and this curious and interest- 
ing city he has sketched to the very life. The language, 
by the way, and indeed the manner altogether, remind us not 


a little of a similar portraiture of the same place by M. Petit- 
Radel. * 


‘ Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd 
of London is uniform and intelligible: it is a double line in quick 
motion ; it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples con- 
sists in a general tide rolling up and down, and in the middle of 
this tide a hundred eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the 
current, there you are wheeled round by the tir iig A diver- 
sity of trades dispute with you the streets. You are stopped by 
a carpenter’s bench, you are lost among shoemakers’ stools, you 
dash among the pots of a sada ar and you escape behind a 
lazarone’s night-basket. In this region of caricature, every bargain 
sounds like auaniies the popular exhibitions are full of the grotesque ; 
some of their church-processions would frighten a war-horse. 

‘ The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and ex- 
hibits most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar 
preaching to one row of lazaroni: there, Punch, the representa- 
tive of the nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another ora- 
tor recounts the miracles performed by a sacred wax-work on 
which he rubs his agnuses and sells them, thus impregnated with 
grace, for a grain a piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar 
uniform, exalting their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if 
not content with one mode of killing. The next — t isa 

‘dog of knowledge, great in his own Little circle of admirers. Op- 
posite to him stand two jocund old men, in the centres of an oval 
group, singing alternately to their crazy guitars. Further on isa 
motley audience seated on planks, and listening to a tragi-comic 

fo, who reads, sings, and gesticulates old Gothic tales of 
Orlando and his Paladins. 





* See M. R. Vol. Ixxviii. p. 488. 


© + Qu? vid’ io gente, pir che altrove troppa, 
Ed’ una parte e P altra con gran’ urlé 
Percuotevans’ incontro DANTE.’ 


‘ { Professore is a title given here to every performer, every 
fiddler, court-tailor, truss-maker, &c.; just as that of doctor was 
given by the ancients to fencing-masters, archers, book-binders, 


&c.” 
‘ This 
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¢ This is a theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo, the mind, as 
well as the man, seems parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There, all is regulation and silence: no applause, no censure, no 
object worthy of attention except the court and the fiddle. There 
the drama — but what is a drama in Naples without Punch? * Or 
what is Punch out of Naples? Here, in his native tongue, and 
among his own countrymen, Punch is a person of real power 3 he 
dresses up and retains all the drolleries of the day ; he is the chan- 
nel and sometimes the source of the passing opinions ; he can in- 
flict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the whole kingdom in 
ood humour. Such was De Fiori, the Aristophanes of his nation,” 
immortal in buffoonery.’ 


This is undoubtedly very spirited, and very accurate ; 
qualities which, for the most part, as we have beiore ob- 
served, pérvade the work. Yet, notwithstanding the general 
satisfaction which we have experienced in the perusal of these 
interesting pages, our partiality has not blinded us against those 
occasional blemishes which detract from the uniformity of its 
merits. Among these faults, we may mention that, though the 
observations of the author do not appear to be the result of lon 
and intense meditation, so much as the rapid effect of forcible 
impressions on a’ vigorous and cultivated mind, yet he 
frequently betrays a want of ease and a wantof nature in his 
mode of describing those impressions. We approve of his 
conciseness, but we should praise it more if it did not now 





‘ * Capponi and others consider Punch as a lineal representation 
of the Atellan farcers. They find a convincing resemblance be- 
tween his mask and a little chicken-nosed figure in bronze, which 
was discovered at Rome; and from his nose they derive his name, 
‘a pulliceno pullicinella !”” : 

‘ Admitting this descent, we might push the origin of Panch 
back to very remote antiquity. Punch is a native of Atella, and 
therefore an Oscan. Now, the Oscan farces were anterior to any: 
stage. They intruded on the stage only in its barbarous state, 
and were dismissed on the first appearance of a regular drama. 
They then appeared as Exodia on trestles; their mummers spoke 
broad Volscan ; whatever they spoke they grimaced, like Datus; 
they retailed all the scandal that passed, as poor Mal!onia’s 
wrongs ; their parts were frequently interwoven with other dramas, 
*¢ consertaque fabellis (says Livy) potissimum™ Atellanis sunt. 
Quod genus ludorum ab Oscis acceptum ;” and in all these respects 
the Exodiarius corresponds with the Punch of Naples. 

‘ Yet if we return from analogy to fact, we shall find tha. master 
Punch is only a caricature of the Apulian peasant, a character 
invented, as some suppose, by the Captain Mattamoros, improved 
by Ciuccio the tailor, and performing the same part as the Fool or 
the Vice in our old English plays and moralities.’ 
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and then degenerate into guaininess. His sententiousness, 
indeed, would altogether be more consistent with the prin- 
ciples of taste, if it did not occasionally savour of the pedant 
and the mannerist. It seems to us as if a desire to avoid 
common-place had induced the writer to give an indiscrim- 
inating preference to all that is récherché, and beyond the 
reach of the vulgar; and had thus caused him to miss the trea- 


-sure which he seeks, by digging for it too deeply. The 


plan of the work, also, not being that of continued narrative, 
gives it a miscellaneous character; to which we should not 
object, if due care were observed in preventing it from as- 
suming a desultory and unfinished: appearance. — Towards 
the end of the volume, a kind of appendix or supplement is 
almost unnecessarily introduced. At page 4oo. we find our- 
selves again at Rome, and at p. 406. again at Naples, of 
which we conceived that we had long taken our final leave. 
With such few exceptions, however, and with a certain degree 
of reserve on some of the author’s peculiar sentiments, we 
have had reason to be highly gratified by the entertainment 
which his labours have afforded us; and we feel pleasure in 
being able to consign the volume to our shelves, as a very 
agreeable and very fit accompaniment to the more extended 
tomes of Mr. Eustace. 

Of. Mr. Sass’s publication, we are unable to speak in very 


‘flattering terms: for we are obliged to acknowlege that, 


having visited the country which he describes, and having 
perused with some attention most previous works on the 
subject, we have derived no information and but little 
amusement from his details. As an author, he is indeed 
very defective: being evidently inexperienced ‘in the art of 
composition, as well as unacquainted with the principles of 
rammar. At p. 266. we have a specimen of his incorrect- 
ness: * Stretched on the downy pillows of a gondola, enjoy- 
ing the most luxurious ease, and gliding along the canals which 
intersect the city in every part, was delightful.’ Again, at 
p-269., * If the government, a corporation, or any other body 
of men, project the execution of some great work, there are so 
many tricks played off by these people, and such scrambling 
to get the commission, evincing no small portion of .meanness 
and cunning, that a man of real elevation of soul cannot 
submit to: consequently, nine out of ten of the great oppor- 
tunities for exértion in art, are little better than thrown away.’ 
This. carelessness is rather more than we can contentedly en- 
dure, particularly as it is wholly unredeemed by any interest- 
ing or agreeable feature. What can we think of a work 
professedly ‘ containing observations on the fine arts,’. when 
: we 
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we find ourselves conducted most circuitously and tediously 
to Rome and Florence, and dismissed from those renowned 
seats of art, genius, and learning, neither better nor wiser 
than we were at the time of entering them? Yet so it is: by 
a singular fatality, when we are expecting the most from the 
author, he seems universally the least disposed to gratify our 
curiosity. He is lost in admiration, when he ought to be de- 
scribing the nature and the history of that which excites it: 
he generalizes all, and analyzes nothing ; and he is ee 
silenced by the very feelings which ought to make him sp 

volumes. The following isa fair specimen of this meagre fare : 


¢ Rome! — The subject is so overpowering that I know not how 
to begin; my mind is distracted by a thousand different thoughts 
— a thousand various feelings agitate me. If I could confine my- 
self to its ancient state, what a glorious theme to dwell upon; but 
I am upon the spot — on the spot only — where it formerly stood 
—the illusion is dissipated — and floods of tears succeed each 
other when I find that Rome, with all its greatness, has vanished 
from the earth. 

¢ But I have seen St. Peter’s — St. Peter’s — contemptible — 
St. Peter’s cannot bear a comparison with the ruins of ancient 
Rome ; how then can the sight of it compensate for the destruc- 
tion of the other. Still more acute must this feeling be, when we 
know that not all the civil brawls; not all the ignorance and want 
of taste in the latter emperors; not all the rage and indiscrimin- 
ate fury of the barbarians, nor the bigotry and fanatic zeal in the 
darker ages, have tended so much to the destruction of ancient 
Rome, as those families who, in their wretched feeling, would 
build themselves palaces by the spoliation of the finest monuments 
of Roman grandeur.’ 


So striking is the contrast which this publication presents 
to that of Mr. Forsyth! To make farther citations would be to 
prolong a task as tedious to our readers, as it would be painful 
tous. Where somany men of eminent attainments and learn- 
ing had preceded his footsteps, it was perhaps difficult for Mr. 
Sass to tread the ground again in a very novel or agreeable 
manner; and on this score we could readily have made every 
excuse: but still, we think, the antecedent labours of others 
might at least have served as guides to those who follow. 
The present mania for book-making is one of the prevailin 


follies of our age and nation; and we should not be faithful. 


to our duty if we did not candidly declare, as we really think, 


that the volume before‘us is principally attributable to that 
corrupted source. ! 
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Art. IV. The Electra of _— 8vo. pp. 83. Printed at 
ast. 
At two entire English versions of the tragedies of 
Sophocles, the one by Francklin and the other by Potter, 
what are we to understand as the design of an author who 
now sends into the world the translation of a single play of 
this Greek dramatist? To have seen the whole works of 
Sophocles again metamorphosed into English verse would 
not have excited our surprize: it was not long ago that we 
encountered the fifth translation of the Satires of Juvenal ; 
and indeed we know but few either of the Greek or the 
Roman classics, that have not enjoyed at different periods a 
plurality of English translators. For an isolated version of 
the Electra, therefore, unaccompanied by her usual attendants, 
we can account only on the idea of its being a preparatory 
step to the publication of an entire new version, and as it 
were a feeling of the pulse of public opinion before the exhibi- 
tion at large. 

Of the peculiar merits of the Electra, we shall say but 
little: to those of our readers who still retain any relish for 
the old Athenian drama, they are in all probability already 
well known; and to. those who do not, our observations 
could scarcely afford entertainment or interest. It is with 
the translator and his version that our present business lies, 
and to them it shall be confined. 

The first peculiarity which occurred to us, on a perusal of 
the few sheets under review, was the great metrical licentious- 
ness which Mr. Drennan, whose name is subscribed to the 
preface, has allowed himself; not in the choruses, where it 
would have been just and proper, but in the dialogue and 
body of the play, where it is the peculiar law of the Greek 
tragedy to make no deviation from the regular measure 
of the iambic trimeter. In English blank verse, it is true, 
we have a certain degree of freedom in this respect, which 
may be justified by high authority; and the redundance of 
one syllable has been deemed occasionally not only allowable, 
but even ornamental, inasmuch as it takes away from the 
monotonous insipidity of a long continuation of parisyllabic 
lines that are unenlivened by the aid of rhyme. It is seldom, 
however, that this freedom can be exceeded without doing 
violence to metrical propriety, and offending a delicate 
ear. In the following extract, we shall find lines of eight, 
ten, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen syllables,. most unequally 
matched, and made: to chime together in a most discordant 
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Drennan’s Electra of Sophocles. 


‘ The rich Mycene dazzles our eyes: our hearts 
Recall the place of Pelops, ever stained with blood, 
From whence (thy father slain) I bore thee, boy ! 
Delivered by thy sister to these arms, 

Which reared thee up to full maturity, ripe 

As the time, which calls for noble vengeance. 

Now, then, Orestes — now, Pylades — dearest of friends ! 
The hour is come to crown advice with action. 

The light of morn hath just awaked the world 

With charm of earliest birds, and night 

Retiring, folds her starry robe. 

Let us, then, abridge our counsels. We touch 

The very crisis of our fate —’tis now to do, or die!’ 


The former part of the first chorus, beginning *Q 'gcos 
dyvov, is tolerably faithful to the original, and is indeed 
perhaps the most favourable specimen that we shall be able 
to give of the author’s. qualifications for translating Sophocles : 
— en we must object to the word ‘ to,’ in the fourth line, as 
entirely inappropriate, and an expression seldom introduced. 


‘ Witness, thou blessed eye of day, 
That wakes this earth with orient ray, — 
Witness, thou soft-embracing air, 
To lorn Electra’s deep despair ! 
Witness, this bosom stained with blows, 
And the diurnal round of unremitting woes ! 
Let watchings of the night attest, 
And couch long strange to welcome rest, 
How strong she holds, in love and hate, 
The memory of her father’s fate ! 
Not in a strange or savage land, 
Not in the field, by foeman’s hand, 
Didst thou, dear father ! meet thy end, 
But by thy wife, and by thy friend, 
Now, partners in thy royal bed: 
With battle-axe they cleave thy head, 
Dividing it, with deadly stroke, 
As woodman fells the forest oak. 
And who now feels, or seems to feel, 
The griding of that horrid steel, 
Except Electra? She alone 
Still hears, still feels, thy mortal groan. 


‘ While round that tomb where thou wert laid, © 
Stalks, unappeased, thy awful shade, 
Electra shall thy. fate bewail, 
And heaven and earth her cries, assail : 
Cries, that shall meet the morning light — 
Shall pierce the silent hours of night. 
As the. poor bird, with anguish stung 
By brutal hand that robbed its young, 
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+ a: 


With wing incessant beats the air, = “>' 
In short, shrill shriekings of despair, 

My death-marked cry, at ev’ry close, 
Shall teach sad echo all my woes !’ 


Throughout the remainder of this beautiful soliloquy, 
Mr. Drennan has taken such a liberty of translation that, 
had we not,the original before us, for the purpose of com- 
paring with it the efforts:of his muse, we should be at a loss 
to discover the traces:of the source from which they spring. 
The literal sense of the original may be thus given: ** O house 


of Pluto and of Proserpine, O earthly Mercury, O adorable . 


Goddess of imprecations, and ye Furies, the revered daughters 
of the Gods, who behold those who unjustly perish, and those 
who clandestinely violate the marriage-bed, come, lend your 
succour, revenge the murder of our father, and send my 
brother to me.” This passage Mr. Drennan takes leave to 
translate as follows : 


‘ From realms beneath, infernal skies, 
Gods of the lower world, arise ! 
Prepare their long-expected doom ; 
Give powers and passions to the tomb, 
And let thy mighty vengeance tell, 
Heaven has its ministers in hell ! 
The furies, chief — terrific maids! 
Whose scorpion whips pursue the shades — 
Arise! arise! 
Answer, and aid the suffering cause ; 
Snatch Argos from the tiger’s paws ; 
Restore Orestes! in that word 
Be health, and hope, and home restored ; 
For now, with still increasing weight, 
Electra sinks beneath her fate.’ 


Against the ensuing lines, however, we have still heavier 
charges to bring; since the author has not only entirely lost 
sight of the sense of the origin: text, but has suffered in- 
attention to betray him into a decided violation of grammatical 
propriety. We need scarcely observe that the two final 
words of the last couplet, ‘ keeps’. and ‘. weeps,’ should be 
keepest and weepest, — referring, as we suppose they are meant 
to do, to the ¢ all-suffering Niobe.’ | 


‘ Tainted the heart, insane the head, 
Which can forget a parent dead : 
But to Electra,’ still be dear 
The love, and hope; .and holy fear, 
That shed a moonshine through the gloom, 
Which settles o’er her father’s tomb ! 
II - All- 
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All-suffering Niobe, thou art enshrined 

In sad Electra’s mind : 

Thy human sorrows grow divine — 

Receive the worship due from mine, 

Who, through all changes, thy remembrance keeps, 
_And, e’en in monumental marble, weeps,’ 


* A parent dead,’ we should observe, may be supposed to 
mean a parent who has died a natural, not a violent death ; 
and consequently the phrase fails to express the true sense 
of ray dixtems dirxvouévov yovéwy, the whole force of which turns 
on the-word dixrows, alluding of course to the murder of 
Agamemnon. The next four lines, beginning ‘ But to 
Electra,’ have not the most distant resemblance to the 
original. What will the reader think when he is informed 
that the sense of the Greek is this? ‘ But the sigh 
moaning bird, the messenger of Jupiter, who always lanients 
Itys, Itys, is adapted to my feelings.” 

We are sorry to observe that this extreme licentiousness 
of version, this. utter dissimilarity between the translation 
and its prototype, increases rather than diminishes as we 
advance; so that we at length find that we have taken our 
final leave of Sophocles, and have entered on a new per- 
formance: an. imitation, indeed, of the same mighty bard, 
an unfinished and unfavourable representation of him, but 
no more like to him than he to Hercules. ) 

Besides occasional grammatical errors, we remark a general 
want of:classical ‘taste and elegance about the. language of 
Mr. Drennan, which is particularly to be regretted in a 
translator of such pure, chaste, and refined poetry as that of 
Sophocles. ‘* How can I call that she a mother ?’ is surely 
quite inconsistent with the dignified though agonized mind 
of Electra. ‘She lies upon a desperate bed’ is equally in- 
admissible for * she lies upon the bed of despair.’ The 
following, too, is a striking instance both of: departure from 
the original sense, and of a species of phraseology, peculiar 
to Mr. Drennan. Electra says that, if the murder of. her 
father be suffered to remain unrevenged, farewell to all sense 
of shame and all piety among mortals: 

Ebpos Tay aidws, amavrwy 7 
evoebia Svarwy' 
which the translator anglicizes thus: 


‘ Then let a dast, vast fun’ral pall 
Cover, confound, and bury all.’ 


We could multiply examples of errors and failings such as 
these: but, if we have said sufficient to justify our censures, and 
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to acquaint our readers with the nature of the work in ques- 
tion, we would willingly excuse ourselves from making farther 
extracts. Indeed, we have already assigned to this little 
volume a greater share of our pages than its merit and im- 
portance demand. If Mr. D. has any intention of proceed- 
ing in the task of translating Sophocles, we should hope that 
he would not only be disposed to re-model entirely the present 
play, but to bestow a far greater degree of care, than he has 
here exhibited, on the genius of the antient drama, the laws 
of poetry, the rhythm of numbers, grammatical accuracy, 
elegance of diction, and above all on the strict letter of the 
text and the real sentiment of his author. When we con- 
sider how various aud difficult of attainment are the requisite 
qualifications for a translator of Sophocles, — unquestionably 
the,prince of tragedians amid the most refined and enlight- 
ened people of the world, in the most brilliant period of their 
history, — we are perhaps more surprised at the boldness than 
the failure of the present attempt: but Mr. Drennan, we 
apprehend, was either not sufficiently aware of the difficulties 
which he had to encounter, or estimated too highly his powers 
of overcoming them; without, perhaps, reflecting that the p 
vious success of Potter would always be likely to throw any 
future rival into the shade, and cause him to enter the lists 
with his competitor at a very manifest disadvantage. 





Art. V. Laou-Seng-Urh, or “ An Heir in his Old Age.” A 
‘Chinese Drama. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 


Or several occasions, we have communicated our collec- 
tions and thoughts on the curious subject of the Chinese 
Drama *, as well as the Uiterature of China altogether; and 
the present little volume makes a valuable addition to our 
scanty stock of real knowlege, as to what we believe to be 
the equally scanty acquirements of this extraordinary nation. 
Yet in their second infancy, the Chinese seem incapable 
either of death or of regeneration: they neither disappear 
nor improve; and their great wall is not a firmer barrier 
against the incursions of the Tartars, than their obstinacy is 
against all inoculation from the genius or the arts of other 
kingdoms. ‘They enjoy their natural disease of ignorance, 
ad present the unique phenomenon of a stationary race of 
ingenious but contemptible bipeds. 

r. Davis, the translator of the play before us, is ‘a 
writer on the establishment of the East-India.Cempany’s 





* See M.R. Vol. Ixxvii. p. 276. Ibid. p. 500.; and Vol. Ixxix. 
p. 89., for Weston’s “ Chinese Tales.” 
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factory at Canton, and a son of the director of that name; 
a young man, who greatly distinguished himself at the Col- 
lege of Hertford, and one from whom much curious and valu- 
able information may be expected on the state of literature of 
China.’ So says the editor; and we must now farther extract 
the account of Laou-Seng-Urh, or “an Heir in his Old 
Age.” 


‘ The Chinese play, of which the following is a translation, was 
selected from an old collection, named Yuen-jin-pé-tchung ; from 
which the *‘ Orphan of Chao,’’ translated into French in Du 
Halde’s compilation respecting China, was also taken. It is well 
known, that on this last Voltaire grounded one of his best tra- 
gedies, ‘‘ L’Orphelin de la Chine.” A considerable portion of 
the plays of the Chinese consists of a sort of irregular verse, 
which is sung or chaunted with music. This is often very obscure 
in its import; and, as (according to the Chinese themselves) the 
gratification of the ear is its main object, sense itself appears 
sometimes to be neglected for the sake of'a pleasing sound. That 

ortion of their plays, on the other hand, which is merely spoken, 
is in the language of common conversation, and is in most cases 
as intelligible, as the other is sometimes obscure. In the following 
translation, the chief wish of its author has been to render both 
into English in such a manner as would best convey the spirit of 
the original, without departing far from its literal meaning. He 
cannot flatter himself that he has in every individual instance 
realised this wish, but thinks that he can safely answer for its gene- 
ral accuracy. Where doubtful passages occurred, the opinion of 
two or more natives was asked, and that sense adopted which 
appeared to be most consistent with the idiom of the language 
and with the scope of the original. 

‘A few passages, and they are but few, which were either 


grossly indecent, or insufferably tedious, have been purposely 
omitted in the translation.’ 


We add a paragraph from the prefixed ‘ Brief View of the 
Chinese Drama:’ 


‘ Whatever miay be the merits and the defects of the Chinese 
drama, it is unquestionably their own invention. The only nation 
from whence they could have borrowed any thing, is that of Hin- 
dostan, from whence they imported the religion of Budh ; but as 
we know nothing of the Hindoo drama, except from the single 
specimen of Sacontala, translated by Sir William Jones, in a 
manner, it is said, sufficiently free ; and as that drama differs more 
from the Chinese than the latter from the Greek, Roman, English, 
or Italian, there is not the slightest grounds for supposing that 
the one was borrowed from the other. There is, indeed, a cha- 
racteristic difference between them; the one adhering strictly to 
nature, and describing human manners and human feelings; the 


other soaring beyond nature, into the labyrinth of an intricate and 
inexplicable mythology.’ 


After 
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After this eulogy on the Chinese drama, as * adherin 
strictly to nature,’ &c., who can read the subjoined scene, om 
not recollect Voltaire’s repartee on the subject of natural 
composition, as related in Moore’s Travels? 


é Lew-tsung-sheu, the Old Man. 
Le-she, his Wife. 


Seaou-mei, his second Wife. 


‘ Lew. I will spend a few days at my country house. 

‘ Wife. I-shall give directions to prepare a horse for you. — 
When you are gone, you need not concern yourself about the 
family affairs;'as I am here, you may set your heart at rest on 
that score. 

‘ Lew. I have a word to say to you, wife; may I venture te 
Say it? 

‘ Wife. Whatever you have to say speak on. 

‘ Lew. Then I shall anxiously expect to receive a letter of 
congratulation from you.— What may Seaou-mei be compared 
to?— When I borrow avvessel from a neighbour, in order to pro- 
cure wine at home, I wait only till the wine is obtained, and then 
return the vessel to its owner. Seaou-mei is now pregnant. Whe- 
ther she produces a boy or a girl, the same will be your property. 
— You may. then hire out her services, or sell her, as it best 
‘pleases you: the matter rests entirely with you. 

‘ Wife. You say very right, husband. 

‘ Le Wife! — 

‘ Wife. What have you to say? 

‘Lew. That girl, Seaou-mei, has sometimes been very trouble- 
some. to. you, and I am afraid that she will continue to vex you. 
For my sake, however, when she deserves to be chastised, do you 
be satisfied with merely scolding her. 

‘ Wife. It is unnecessary for you to instruct me: 1 know my 
duty. 

os I wish to tell you, with regard to Seaou-mei, that if 
she offends you, and deserves a scolding, you may scold her as 
much as you please. : 

‘ Wife. You may be at rest; I tell you I know what to do. 

‘Lew. Wife! 

‘ Wife. Well! something more about Seaou-mei ?” 


Such are the ‘human manners and human feelings’ de- 
scribed in this Chinese drama; and these are the scenes which 
are not considered as being so different from the Greek, 
Roman, English, or Italian, as from the nonsense of thé 
Hindus, the congenial neighbours of their authors !|— We 
live in a strange age of criticism; and we doubt not that we 
shall. soon be directed to admire these bold and NaTURAL 
effusions of Asiatic genius, and to rate them much higher than 
the tame effusions of European art. 


“ Ingenium miseré quia fortunatius arte,” &c. &e. 
Arr. 
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Art. VI. Muscologia Britannica; containing the Mosses of 
Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and de- 
scribed; with Plates illustrative of the Characters of the Genera 
and Species. By William Jackson Hooker, F.R.S. A:S8. L.S., 
&e. &c., and Thomas Taylor, M.D. M.R.1.A. and F.L.S., 
&c. &c. 8vo. 1). 11s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


1818. 


"PE character, which the authors of the volume before us 

had already acquired in the botanical world, led us to 
expect a work of great merit when we entered on its perusal ; 
and this preconceived opinion has been amply justified by a 
careful examination of the Muscologia Britannica. We con- 
sider it, indeed, as one of the most valuable additions which 
has been made to the science of botany for many years past. 
It is entirely limited to the description and arrangement of 
the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland; without entering, 
in any manner, on the more hypothetical ground of the 
structure and uses of the parts of these interesting plants. 
In such a work, the authors remark, 


* It will not be expected that we should enter much on the 
subject of the structure of the mosses, or their modes of increase, 
and what have been considered by most authors as the organs of 
fructification. Indeed °* is our opinion that too little is at present 
known on those heads to . ble us to speak satisfactorily: and 
we are hoping to gather muc.. new information on the subject 
from our very intelligent friend “fr. Drummond of the Cork 
botanic garden, who is prosecuting his researches with un- 
common assiduity. We have adopted, for the most part, Hedwig’s 
terminology ; but we have in general declined noticing the male 
flowers, as they are generally called, not only because we think 
their office or use is but imperfectly known, but because they are 
with so much difficulty to be discovered.’ 


To these remarks we cordially assent; indeed, we think 
that the whole of the more recent observations, respecting 
the supposed male parts of fructification, tend to throw a 
doubt over this part of the Hedwigian theory. We refer 
more particularly to the experiments of David Meese and 
Dr. Roth, and the observations of Sprengel. 

‘In forming their genera, which are thirty-three in number, 
Mr. Hooker and Dr. Taylor have been guided. in the first 
place by the presence or the absence of the fringe of the 
Peristome; secondly, by its simple or double nature; thirdly, 
by its configuration and direction; fourthly, by the lateral or 
terminal situation of the fruit-stalks; and, lastly, by the form 
of the Calyptra, whether dimidiate or entire like a mitre. 
Still, the difficulties attending an arrangement founded eveu 
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on these clear principles have been felt, and are admitted by 
the authors. 


‘ It is hard,’ they remark, ‘ to pronounce if Gymnostomum 
microstomum, G. fasciculare, and G. Griffithianum, really possess 
what should be considered a Peristome. It bears the closest 
resemblance to that membranous ring which in an early state we 
see on the mouth of the capsule of Weissia affinis and W. tri- 
chodes; but in these two species it breaks into teeth in a more 
advanced state. In those mosses which make yearly shoots, these 
sometimes arise so near the point of insertion of the fructification 
as to make the fruit-stalk appear lateral, which is especially the 
case in the genus Bartrammia. Even the calyptra of some mosses 
seems to be intermediate, having so slight a fissure that we are 
doubtful which we should call that of Cinctidotus and of Splach- 
‘mum: sometimes in Trichostomum, besides the short fissure at 
the base, we see in Trichostomum microcarpon a single longi- 
tudinal cleft reaching three-fourths of the way up, making it 
appear a truly dimidiate calyptra. Such too is the case with 
1. funale ‘of Schwaegrichen. In this and indeed in all the 

reviously mentioned cases, the question is to be decided by the 
habit of the plant which thus has its share of influence in the 
formation of genera.’ 


Respecting the discrimination of species, the authors have 
strong claims on our confidence; for they appear to have 
spared no exertions which could tend, in any degree, to re- 
move the difficulties so often encountered in attempting to 
distinguish between species and mere varieties. They have 
received also the able assistance of many distinguished 
botanists, both of our own and of foreign countries; more 
particularly Dr. Swartz and Mr. Dawson Turner; —the 
former, eminent for his arrangement of Swedish mosses, 
the latter for his muscology of Ireland. The specific de- 
scriptions, though sufficiently full and distinct, are remarkable 
for their neatness and brevity; and the observations, which 
are added with the view of marking out points of difference 
and resemblance, are highly useful and often interesting. 
All the descriptions are given in English, from the very 
laudable motive of rendering the work accessible to those 
naturalists, whose situations in life have prevented them from 
-becoming acquainted with the learned languages ; and many 
of whom, as the authors well remark, pursue the study of 
the cryptogamous tribes with the most unwearied industry. 
For the information of fgreign botanists, however, a sy- 
noptical table has been given in Latin, similar to that which 
Mr. Hooker has prefixed to his excellent Monograph of 
Jungermannia. In speaking of the publications cited in the 
course of the present volume, the authors mention a valuable 
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work which has appeared at Strasburgh, consisting of dried 

specimens of cryptogamic plants, intitled “ Stipes Crypto- 

gamice Vogeso-Rhenane, auctoribus Mougeot et Nestler.” 
‘ We regret,’ they continue, ‘ that the work is so little known 

in this country; but we trust that this loss will be in some 

measure compensated by a similar one of the Muscei and 

Hepatice of our own country, which will be published by 

Mr. Hobson of Manchester, to whom the muscology of this 

country is so much indebted. It will readily be seen how 
much superior these works must be to’ the best of plates, 

and they have also the advantage of being vended to the 

public at a much cheaper rate.’ 

On comparing the genera described by Mr. H. and Dr. T. 
with those of other writers, we find that they have admitted 
Anictangium, Schistotega, Diphyscium, Conortomum, Cinclidotus, 
Didymodon, and Leucodon. ‘They have also established the 
three new genera ygodon, Anomodon, and Daltonia; the 
last, which includes Neckera splachnoides of _ Smith, and 
Neck. heteromalla of Hedwig, having been named in honour 
of the Reverend Mr. Dalton, a distinguished fellow-labourer 
in muscology. 

This work is illustrated by thirty-one admirable plates by 
Edwards, from drawings by Mr. Hooker. ‘Three of them 
are occupied with the distinctive characters of the genera, 
and the remainder afford excellent representations of all the 
species that occur in Great Britain and Ireland. We have 
perused with feelings of peculiar satisfaction this valuable 
performance; and we recommend it in strong terms, to all 
those who have any desire of becoming acquainted with the 
muscology of these islands.) We hope that the same indus- 
trious perseverance, and ingenious talents, which have thus 
luminously arranged and described our Mosses, will now direct 
their efforts to the remaining families of Cryptogamia, which 
are in still greater need of elucidation and arrangement. 





Art. VII. The Northern Courts; containing Original Memoirs 
of the Sovereigns of Sweden and Denmark, since 1766; in- 
cluding the extraordinary Vicissitudes in the Lives of the 
Grand-children of George II. By Mr. John Brown, Author of 
« The Mysteries of Neutralization,” &c. S8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 1s. 


Boards. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Fenner, London. 
1818. 


W: have repeatedly had occasion to praise the patriotic 
(vol. xxvii. p. 103.) and honest feeling (vol. xlix. p. 210., 
and vol. lili, p.215.) of Mr. John Brown, who exerted 
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himself during the late war in stimulating his fellow-citizens- 
to arm against French invasion; and who rendered important 
services to the Admiralty-courts, by helping to detect the 
Mysteries of Neutralization. ‘The same independent and 
spirited turn of character pervades the volumes now before 
us: but the literary skill of Mr. Brown is perhaps less 
conspicuous than his moral worth. If he has new and 
curious information to produce, his comments are rather 
remarkable for virtuous indignation, than for that appre~- 
tiatory criticism which scrupulously weighs the evidence 
adduced. He obviously wishes to do justice, but has not 
always the delicate tact which accomplishes it; and autho~ 
rities are by him considered as proofs of fact, which demon- 
strate only the libellous disposition of the inditer. 

The first document here adduced and translated is a secret 
history of the Court of Denmark, from the birth of Chris- 
tian VII. to the autumn of 1772. It is divided into nine 
chapters, occupying 240 pages, of which the first consists of 
introductory reflections on the Danish revolution of 1660. 
The second describes Frederic ¥V. who married, for his first 
wife, Louisa, a daughter of George II., by whom he had the 
prince afterward known as Christian VII.; and for his second 
wife, Juliana, a daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, by whom 
he had a son called Frederic. Juliana is, in this chapter, 
accused of an attempt to poison the Crown-prince Christian, 
in order to make room for the succession of her own son 
Frederic. — Sect. 3. digresses concerning Swedish history, 


but conducts the education of Christian to the period of 


his accession while a minor, and of his bemg betrothed to 
Matilda, sister of George III. ‘The next section relates the 
reception of Matilda in Denmark, her coronation, the weak- 
ness and depravity of Christian VII., and his determination 
to travel, leaving the Queen at the head of a regency. — 
Chap. V. narrates the return of King Christian in a state of 
nauseous disease and despicable imbecility. His physician, 
Struensee, was necessarily consulted by the Queen; and thus 
gradually arose a too intimate connection between them. — 
Chap. VI. exhibits Count Rantzau, who had hitherto been 
intrusted with the practical government of Denmark, as 
thrown into the back ground by the new friends of the 
Queen, in consequence of which he made some approxima- 
tions to the Queen-dowager Juliana. In the succeeding 
chapter we have the result of this coalition. Matilda was 
arrested, tried for adultery, found guilty, and divorced. 
She retired to Zell. Struensee was also found guilty of an 


adultery which by the law of Denmark was _treasonable, 
and 
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and was beheaded. Count Brandt was accused, on very 
slight evidence, of intending injury to the King’s life; 
whereas it was plainly the interest of Brandt and Struensee 
to preserve the King alive, because, with the custody of his 
person, they had a better pretext for governing in his name 
than they would have had under an ensuing regency. Brandt, 
however, was also adjudged to be guilty, and was executed. 

In the eighth chapter, the writer explains the circum- 
stances that led to a breach between Juliana and Count 
Rantzau, in consequence of which he was disgraced, and 
indirectly banished. He then attempted and accomplished 
something like a reconciliation with Matilda, to whose fall he 
had principally contributed. — We have next a description of 
the Danish court after the death of Struensee. Juliana and 
her son retained the efficient power, until the son of Matilda 
was of age to claim a legal seat in the council. With the 
advice of Count Bernstorft, he advanced this claim on his con- 
firmation: it was acknowleged, and the cabal of Juliana was 
set aside. It is a very strong proof that Juliana had made 
no attempts on the early life of Christian VII., that she suf- 
fered his heir to grow up in safety, while she possessed supreme 
power. 

With whom the compositien of this eventful and inte- 
resting history originates, Mr. Brown does not appear 
anxiously to have inquired. From its general tenor, we 
deem it to have been written under the immediate direction 
and influence of Count Rantzau, and probably by Ernestus, 
the favourite valet of Struensee, who was afterward engaged 
by Rantzau; and this supposition will explain the violently 
bitter efforts to blacken Juliana, by imputing to her first an 
attempt to poison Christian VII. in: his infancy, and after- 
ward some seductions still more incredible. Count Rantzau 
had been used, outwitted, and cast off by Juliana. Such a 
supposition will also account for the general care of Struensee’s 
reputation, who was originally the friend of Rantzau, and 
yet for the imprebable charge that he and Brandt were 
forming designs against the life of the King. Rantzau had 
publicly imputed to them such designs, in order to justify the 
calling out of the army which he commanded; and there- 
fore his secretary adheres to the assertion. Lastly, on this 
supposition we may also account for the minute knowlege 
and extravagant solicitude about watches, waistcoats, trinkets, 
and small clothes, which pervade every part of the narrative. 
Only Struensee’s valet could thus specify his dress on every 
particular occasion. 
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Count Rantzau retired ultimately to Avignon; where he 
was assassinated, according to this writer, by some zealous 
partizan of Matilda, but, in our judgment, more probably by 
some adherent of Juliana. These incidents have naturally a 
very romantic character; which is occasionally heightened in 
the narrative at the expence of truth, where any little auk- 
wardnesses were to be concealed: they are by this time well 
adapted to become the prey of the drama, and will furnish to 
the northern poets excellent themes of tragedy. 

The next grand document, provided by Mr. Brown, is a 
secret history of the Swedish court from the birth of 
Gustavus III., or rather from the death of his father in 1771, 
to the deposition of Gustavus IV. in 1809. This paper ap- 
proaches much nearer to impartial and to trustworthy his- 
tory than the former, but it does not so frequently betray the 
opportunities of the author to get a peep behind the scenes : 
indeed, it is scarcely intitled to the name of secret history, 
but is a fair, regular, and sufficient account of the last two 


reigns. 

The chapter here called the tenth, but which ought to 
have been numbered as the first of a new series, treats of the 
Swedish constitution, and of the oligarchy which over-awed 
Adolphus Frederick. The eleventh relates the accession of 
Gustavus III,, and describes his fine taste, his Italian dissi- 
mulation, his admirable eloquence, his personal courage, and 
his criminal propensity to Greek love. The twelfth relates 
some bickerings which arose between the King of Sweden 
and the Empress of Russia; and with this chapter the first 
volume terminates. 

Volume II. opens with a remarkable chapter, called the 
first, although it is the fourth of the Swedish series; in 
which it is pretended that Gustavus III., aware of his own 
indifference to women, recommended to his wife a cavalier 
servente, who is here named, and who was known to be 
the father of the heir to the crown. It is averred that the 
whole royal family, the King’s brother, and others, were 
privy to this inoculation of the royal stem with a plebeian 
graft; and that it took place with the concert and appro- 
bation of all the parties interested. This scandalous story 
has somewhat the appearance of an after-thought, suggested 
to lessen the odium of deposing Gustavus IV.; and therefore 
it should be read with caution. 

The second chapter narrates a war between Sweden and 
Russia, in which the King’s friend Baron Armfelt is charged 
with a traitorous leaning to Russian interests. — Chap. III. 
continues the war in Finland, and adverts to the policy of 
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the British cabinet in this instance, which is explained 
(p.151.)jon the authority of the late Mr. William Augustus 
Miles, in a note of some peculiarity. The Swedish senate, 
much out of humour with the encroaching and arbitrary 
spirit of the King, gave considerable encouragement to the 
principles of the French revolution, against which Gus- 
tavus III. had as strong an antipathy as Mr. Burke. The 
controversy led to a conspiracy, in which some important 
persons were concerned, especially Ankarstroem, who shot 
the King at a masquerade. This scene is finely penned. 


‘ The King’s surgeons having examined the wound, and the 
direction in which the pistol had been fired, saw at once how 
small was the chance of their royal patient’s recovery. Durin 
this operation that was excruciatingly painful, the King displayed 
that intense fortitude which few mortals ever possessed in a 
higher degree. As the surgeon applied his probe, the King 
thought his hand shook: suppressing the sense of pain, he said 
with a firm voice, ** Do not suffer your sorrow to affect your 
hand! Remember, Sir, it is not possible I can survive if the balls 
are not extracted.” — The surgeon paused a moment, as if to 
collect all his courage, and extracted a ball and some slugs. On 
his way from his palace to the opera-house a few hours before, 
Gustavus stepped lightly down the broad flights of granite stairs 
to the vestibule below. He was now carried slowly back, 
stretched on a litter borne on the shoulders of grenadiers, whose 
slightest motion gave him inexpressible pain. Like the palace 
itself, the grand stair-case is of stupendous dimensions. The 
massive balustrades are composed of polished marble; the broad 
steps of hewn granite; and the ornaments of colossal proportions, 
finely drawn and executed, are in strict conformity to the vast 
and beautiful outline of this grand edifice. The King’s unwieldy 
state-coach, with a triple row of guards on either side, might, 
apparently, have ascended. Although the portals were closed as 
soon as the King had entered, and none but courtiers and soldiers 
admitted, and even those not without selection, the whole of the 
colossal stairs were crowded to excess. Not a few of the ministers 
were clad in state dresses; and most of the courtiers and house- 
hold officers still had on the fanciful robes worn at the fatal 
masquerade. This great diversity of splendid costume, the me- 
jancholy state of the King, stretched on the bier, lying on his 
side, his pale face resting on his right hand, his features ex- 
pressive of pain subdued by fortitude, the varied countenances 
of the surrounding throng, wherein grief, consternation, and dis- 
may were forcibly depicted; the blaze of numerous torches 
and flambeaux borne aloft by the military; the glitter of 
burnished helmets, embroidered and spangled robes, mixed with 
the flashes of drawn sabres and fixed bayonets; the strong and 
condensed light thrown on the King’s figure, countenance, litter, 
and surrounding group; the deep, dark masses of shade that 
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seemed to flitter high above and far below the principal group, 
and the occasional illumination of the vast and magnificent outline 
of the structure, formed, on the whole, a spectacle more grand, 
impressive, and picturesque, than any state or theatrical pro- 
cession, on the arrangement of which the tasteful Gustavus had 
ever been engaged. In the midst of excruciating agonies his eyes 
Jost not their brillianey, and his finely expressive features dis- 
played the triumph of fortitude over pain. Terrible and sudden 
as was this disaster, it did not deprive him of self-possession ; he 
seemed more affected by the tears that trickled down the hard 
yet softened features of the veterans who had fought by his side, 
than by the wound that too probably would soon end his life. 
As the bearers of the royal litter ascended from flight to flight he 
raised his head, evidently to obtain a better view of the grand 
spectacle of which he formed the central, and principal object. 
When he arrived: at the grand gallery level with the state apart- 
ments, he made a sign with his hand that the bearers should halt, 
and looking wistfully around him, he said to Baron Armfelt 
(who wept and sobbed aloud), ‘* How strange it is I should rush 
upon my fate after the recent warnings I had received! My mind 
foreboded evil; I went reluctantly, impelled as it were by an in- 
visible hand !— I am fully persuaded when a man’s hour is come, 
it is in vain he strives to elude it!” After a short pause, he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ Perhaps my hour is not yet arrived; I would willingly 
live, but am not afraid to die, If I survive, I may yet trip down 
these flights of steps again ;— and if I die — why then, inclosed 
in my coffin, my next descent will be on my road to the 
Gustavianska graf i Riddarho!lm Kyrkan.”* Gustavus spoke 
slowly, and in a low tone of voice. The pause was awful; 
every one seemed anxious in the extreme to catch a view of his 
person, or even the most distant murmur of his voice, and not a 
tearless eye was to be seen, Several of the principal characters 


holding a torch in their left hand, threw their cloaks over their ’ 


face with their right to conceal their excessive emotion. Gus- 
tavus was, perhaps, the most collected of the motley throng; 
and as soon as the violence of feeling had a little subsided he gave 
the signal to proceed. The lofty folding doors of the grand 
saloon were then thrown open, which were closed as soon as the 
principal persons had passed within, and the mournful cavalcade 

roceeded through the magnificent suite of state apartments to 
the royal bed-chamber, where the litter was gently rested, and 
the King carefully lifted to the couch whence he arose no more!’ 


Chapter IV, praises Gustavus ITI. as a most tasteful patron 
of the fine arts, and as the affable companion and personal 
friend of every man of talents who was introduced to him. 
If he was politically a despot, and aimed at superiority in 
the state, his philanthropy rendered him the equal of his 





‘ * To the Gustavian Mausoleum in Riddarholm Church.’ 
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associates, among whom he lived like another Augustus. In 
the notes attached to this chapter, many useful corrections 
occur of the Swedish tourists; and a splendid panegyric on 
the sculptor Sergel, and the poet Edlererantz. 

The fifth chapter describes the government of the Regent, 
Prince Charles; which appears to have been conducted in 
the most liberal, tolerant, just, moderate, and humane spirit, 
and to have conciliated all parties. ‘This disinterested 
Prince has more nearly realized the idea of a patriot-king, 
than any other contemporary sovereign. Aware of his 
nephew’s illegitimacy, he kept the secret faithfully during 
the entire minority, and resigned to him without reluctance 
a throne for which he had recovered the national popularity : 
but, when the insane tendency of this nephew became dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth, he proclaimed the secret, 
moved for his deposition, accepted supreme rank in the hour 
of difficulty and danger, and again laid it down at the feet of 
the people as soon as a fit sovereign could be elected. 

A sixth chapter closes the work: in which Mr. Brown 
states (p. 348.) that he was delegated by the patriotic party 
to propose to Mr. Perceval, then prime minister of Great 
Britain, to offer the mediation of this country between the 
Swedish contending interests; and to assure him that, in 
this case, they would nominate the Duke of Glocester as 
Crown-prince of Sweden. Mr. Perceval lost this fine oppor- 
tunity of attaching Sweden permanently to Great Britain ; 
and Bernadotte was nominated under the mediation of 
Bonaparte. 

This work abounds with curious information; and, al- 
though it would have been better more distinctly to separate 
the translated matter from the interspersed commentary, yet 
it contains in a condensed form an eventful and entertaining 
chronicle, and fills up a remarkable chasm in the history of 
modern Europe. 





Art. VIII. Second Memoir on Babylon ; containing an Inquiry 
into the Correspondence between the ancient Descriptions of 
Babylon and the Remains still visible on the Site. Suggested 
by the ‘‘ Remarks” of Major Rennel published in the Archzo- 
logia. By Claudius James Rich, Esq. 8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. 


We must recommend our readers, before they enter on 

this article, to refer to our observations on Mr. Rich’s 
former memoir; because, without such assistance, they 
may possibly find some of our present remarks a little ob- 
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scure.* We resume the subject with great satisfaction: it 
possesses considerable interest, not with the scholar only, but 
in every inquisitive mind; and the unaffected modesty of the 
gentleman, who again brings it into public notice, is sure to 
engage his readers in a candid examination of his opinions, if 
it does not universally secure their assent to them. With 
regard to ourselves, we confess that we follow in his train; even 
though we incur, by such a confession, the heavy responsi- 
bility of differing from Major Reinell on subjects respecting 
which his learning and research are unquestionable. In- 
clined as we were to subscribe to Mr. Rich’s opinions on a 
former occasion, we were forced to withho!d our absolute 
assent to some parts of the hypothesis, which were rather in- 
ferred than expressed in his first memoir: but the present 
little volume has fully established us in the conviction, that his 
topographical notions concerning antient Babylon are founded 
on firmer grounds than those of any other modern writer 
with whom we are acquainted. 

It is in a great measure to some observations made by Major 
Rennell on the former publication of Mr. Rich+, that we 
owe the tract before us; for, although the author advances 
his opinions with modesty, he is fully prepared to defend them 
with firmness. He professes to come the second time to the 
press with ‘better information,’ and with ‘more matured 
opinions:’ advantages which do not tend to weaken his 
former impressions, but to confirm him in the truth of them. 

As we have adverted to the primary design of this publi- 
cation, it will render the question more clear to notice the 
objections of the learned Major first: then to proceed to the 
answers returned to them; and subsequently to some other 
general elucidations of the subject afforded in these pages. 

In the paper of the Archzeologia specified in our note, 
Major Rennell professes to vindicate the truth of antient his- 
tory, as well as his own account of Babylon in the * Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus,” with which he conceives the newly 
advanced opinions of Mr. Rich to be at variance; and in 
furtherance of this object he pursues the following line of 
reasoning. We quote the sum of it from the present author. 


‘ The Euphrates divided Babylon into two equal parts; one 
palace, with the tower of Belus, stood on the east of it, and the 





* See Rev. for November, 1816, Vol. Ixxxi. 

+ “ Remarks on the Topography of ancient Babylon, sug- 
gested by recent Observations and Discoveries of Claudius James 
Rich, Esq.; communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Major Rennell.”— Arch@ologia, 1817, Vo}. xviii. Part il. Art. — 
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other immediately opposite it, on the west — each occupying cen- 
tral situations in their respective divisions; or rather, the palaces 
and temple together formed the central point of the city, and were 
separated from each other by the river. — Now, in my account of 
the ruins it is said that there are no remains on the western bank ; 
therefore the river must formerly have run through the ruins 
described by me on the eastern side, so as to have divided them 
into two equal portions. But there are certain mounds laid down 
in my plan, which render it evident that the river could not have 
run in that direction. These mounds must consequently be re- 
ferred to a town of more recent construction, of whose existence 
Major Rennel himself acknowledges we have no other evidence.’ 


The subsequent summary will shew not less clearly the 
nature and method of the reply to these objections. 


¢ None of the ancients say on which side of the river the tower 
of Belus stood. The circumstance of there having been two 
palaces in Babylon is extremely questionable. There are no 
traces whatever on the spot, of any such change in the river as 
Majer Rennel imagines. The supposition of the existence of a 
more recent town, merely for the purpose of getting rid of the 
difficulty, cannot be allowed in the absence of all historical and 
traditional evidence, when the appearance of the ruins themselves 
is decidedly against it. And finally, the descriptions of the an- 
cient historians may be reconciled with the present remains, with- 
out having recourse to any such conjectures.’ 


In proceeding to fill up this outline of his reply, Mr. Rich 
commences with some remarks on the antient geographers, 
or rather on those historical writers who have incidentally 
introduced topographical matter; and on the system by 
which a forced testimony is often elicited from their works, 
by taking their words in the most strict and literal accept- 
ation that they’can possibly be made to convey : — a species of 
test, he conceives, which few modern writers, with their im- 
proved means, would be able to undergo. Nevertheless, he 
does not rest his cause on the strength of this remark, but 
contends that his hypothesis is much more forcibly supported 
by Herodotus, the only antient writer of any authority on 
the question, than Major Rennell seems to admit. The ground 
becomes much cleared before us by confining our attention 
almost exclusively to this one historian; and the reasons fo: 
regarding others who have transmitted accounts of antient 
Babylon as writers of very inferior importance, as far as this 
question is concerned, are tolerably conclusive. Diodorus 
and Strabo are in fact the only two who need be mentioned : 
but of these the former never visited the spot, and lived when 
the vestiges were possibly not much greater than they are at 
present. He is also notoriously hyperbolical in his descrip- 
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tions, and cites from Ctesias; who does not himself say on 
which side of the Euphrates the temple of Belus stood. As 


an instance, too, of the incorrectness of this writer, it is evi- 


dent that he confounds the Tigris with the Euphrates. The 


particulars in Strabo are of little importance to our question. 

The description of Babylon by Herodotus will be found 
in his first book, from the 178th to the 183d section, both 
inclusive; and we do not think that our readers can form 
any very accurate opinion on the subject before us, without 
an attentive perusal of those few pages. We need scarcely 
say that the reference should be, if possible, to the work in 
its original language. It will be seen that the historian speaks 
of one palace only, and of the temple of Belus; that he 
does not state on which side of the river either of those edi- 
fices stood; and that he does not speak of the proximity of 
either the one or the other to the banks of it: but that he 
does state that the city was divided by the river; and that in 
one division stood the palace, and in the other the temple of 
Belus. 

“Ess 8¢ Ovo papoeax tis modus’ Td yao peoov aulns molapos 
Sselpyet, TH Odvona eos Ev goniys. — x. 7. A. 

"Ev 08 Gapoei Excléow ris mdAsos Eleleiyioro ev Meow, ey TH Hev Ta 
Bacsryia, mepibdrw te peyarw xalioyupa. ev 0 TH Elépm, Ards 
ByAou ipov yxadxomvaAcv.—x. 1. A. * 

On the latter of these passages, Mr. R. observes that an 
attempt has been made to establish from it the fact, that the 
temple was exactly in the centre of one of the divisions, but 
that he does not see the necessity of adopting so mathemati- 
cal a signification of the word peécos ; and, secondly, that, if 
such an interpretation be requisite, it wholly disagrees with 
the position assigned on the banks of the river by Major 
Rennell. We do not perceive that the words of Herodotus 
are liable to be misunderstood ; or that we draw any § forced 
testimony’ from them when we say that they make it clear, 
at least, that each of these edifices stood somewhere about the 
centre of that division of the city to which each respectively 


* This latter clause is cited by Mr. Rich, but he does not refer 
to some little difficulty which exists in construing it as it stands: 
it lies in the word ie : — pe», corrigunt virt doctt, say the commen- 
tators; and the passage becomes undoubtedly very clear by such 
an emendation, which is due, we believe, to Gronovius. Koenius, 
with great ingenuity, supposes the words to be & 7s », which 
accord well with the subsequent expression % a ‘pv. — Never- 
theless, the general purport of the words is not to be misunder- 
stood, even while they labour under a possible but not necessary 
error in one of them. 
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belonged. Even thus we do not surely confine the word 
uécos to too strict or mathematical a meaning. With this 
view of the passage, we are a little surprized to see Mr. 
Rich observe, a few lines below: ‘It appears, therefore, 
that the position of the tower of Belus in the centre of 
the city, or even of one of its divisions, is not clearly 
made out.’ We conceive that, if credit may be given to Hero- 
dotus, it 7s clearly made out that the temple of Belus was 
not in the centre of the city; and that it did bear something 
at least approaching to a central position in one of the two 
divisions, though it may not appear whether in that which 
was on the east or in that which was on the west of the river. 
This little difference of opinion with Mr. R. does not, how- 
ever, affect the general question with us. 

Major Rennell seems to have assumed that the Muyelibe * 
was the temple or tower of Belus; and to have attempted, 
Mr. Rich says, to reduce the area of Babylon to that centre. 
To us it seems remarkable that he should have adopted any 
central point to the city generally: but, with his view, and 
receiving the description of Diodorus as to the two palaces, 
(which the words of Herodotus do not necessarily imply, 
although they do not deny their existence,) he resorts, as we 
have already seen, to a supposed change in the course of the 
river. On this very material branch of the question, the 
reply of Mr. Rich is at once full and satisfactory ; founded 
on accurate investigation of the ground, on a knowlege of the 
river, and of the nature of its periodical inundations ; on rea- 
sons, in short, which no person who had not actually visited 
the spot could advance with any equal degree of certainty. 
After having perused the results of this examination, we may 
safely concur in the opinion expressed by the present author, 
that this part at least of the theory of Major Rennell is con- 
tradicted by a survey of the ground. 

Since, also, it appears that there are now mounds of ruin, 
which obstruct such a supposed course of the Euphrates in 
earlier ages, we are led to the second conjecture of the ob- 
jector ; by which he reconciles these present appearances with 
his own hypothesis, from an idea that they may probably 
have formed part of a city built on that site subsequently to 
the destruction of antient Babylon. The reasons urged by 
Mr. Rich against this theory are also, for the most part, very 
substantial. First, we find from his personal inspection that 





* We must again request our readers to revert to the article on 
the first memoir, because an explanation of the relative site of these 
mounds of ruin would involve us in much unnecessary repetition. 
these 
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these mounds differ in no respect, either of form or compo- 
sition, from those which are acknowleged by all parties to 
belong to the antient city, and ‘ even appear to form a part of 
the Sion which they help to explain.’ Secondly, Mr. Rich 
argues against the probability of a town, capable of leaving 
such remains, having been raised on masses of decayed build- 
ing ; a most inconvenient site, and in an age, too, when these 
masses had probably not subsided into so much solidity as 
they now possess. ‘This part of the reply is, perhaps, not so 
close as the preceding ; for, however improbable the assump- 
tion may be, it seems to us that Major Rennell argues for 
placing this second town, in a great measure at least, in the 
deserted bed of the Euphrates, and not on the masses of de- 
composed materials which belonged to former structures. 
At the same time, it is worthy of observation that the Muje- 
libé (the tower of Belus, according to the Major,) is the only 
mound which could offer any probability of more modern 
construction, since it does bear some resemblance to a fortified 
artificial mount. Another reason assigned by Major Rennell, 
for attributing many of the mounds to the ruins of a more 
recent town, is their circular form: conceiving that, as the 
streets cut each other at right angles, and by their inter- 
sections formed squares containing artificial structures, the 
mounds would in some measure preserve a quadrilateral form. 
Before we proceed with this point, let us see what Herodotus 
says of the internal arrangement of the city, as far as this 
part of the question is concerned. 

Td 88 dsu adld ebv wAnpes oixséwv Tpiwpoguy Te nal Terpwpdguy, 
xalaléluylas tes ddovs ielac, Tas Te AAAaS, xal Tas Emimapolac, Tas 
emi Toy molamov exodoas xaild O} wy Exdsyy Oddy ev TH asmaciy TH 
mapa tov molawoy muaAldes emjerav, doasmep at Aadpasr, Toradlas 
apitpov. x. 1. A Herodot. Clio. 180. 

Nothing can be more clearly intelligible than this passage. 
When we say that the streets intersected each other at right 
angles, we have given a fair interpretation; it not being 
necessary to add the direction of these streets for the present 
purpose. We fully agree with Mr. Rich, therefore, that it is 
not probable, no more than it is recorded by Herodotus, at 
least, who is the best authority, that the city was divided with 
the precision of a chess-board: though there might be, if the 
transverse streets were nearly equi-distant, some general ap- 
pearance of an arrangement approaching to it. Even this 
concession, or a still greater one founded on the more suspi- 
cious accounts of other writers, would offer little support to 
the objection of Major Rennell ; for it is confessed that large 
spaces in Babylon were unoccupied by houses, and even sub- 
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ject to cultivation: so that, if the streets did make insulated 
spaces between them, and those were perfect mathematical 
squares, the absence of contiguity among the buildings 
would effectually preclude them from assuming any particular 
form in their ruined state. We might add to this reasoning 
the ‘natural tendency of all decomposed building-material to 
lose its angular conformations, and subside into masses 
having more of a circular than a quadrilateral appearance. 

The great mound on the eastern side of the river, (on which 
side, it will be recollected, the mounds are all situated, with the 
exception of the Birs, so considerably to the west of it,) 
called the Kasr, is one of those which intercept the presumed 
course of the river; and the learned Major observes respect- 
ing it, that it looks too fresh to be coéval with the other 
mounds. The zra, however, to which he himself would 
refer the erection of a second town on this site, —let us 
suppose it to be shortly before the Mohammedan conquest, 
the close of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, — would have been fully sufficient to have allowed it to 
lose this freshness of appearance, if the argument had an 
force: but it has mo force, since it appears that the parts, of 
which this freshness of appearance is predicated, remained 
until very lately quite covered up with rubbish. If we add 
the character of the climate, and the nature of the materials 
discovered on the opening of the mound, we shall have little 
or noreason for distinguishing it from others in its vicinity. 
With respect to some additional objections, urged rather more 
generally, let Mr. Rich speak in his own words: 


‘ As Major Rennel appears generally inclined to receive so 
literally the statements of the ancients, even of Diodorus, it is a 
little surprising that he has not adverted to the dimensions assigned 
by that writer to the palaces: he would have seen, that so far from 
warranting the belief of the eastern ruins comprising the remains 
ef all the public edifices of Babylon, (viz. the new palace of 60 
stades in circumference, the old one of 30 stades, and the Temple 
of Belus of 8 stades,) it is evident that they will only answer to the 
new palace, with its Acropolis. It is true, Diodorus places his 
largest palace on the west: but an author who confounds the 
Tigris with the Euphrates may without injustice be —. 
of a topographical inaccuracy of this nature. Indeed, whether 
we do or do not admit the authority of Diodorus, the best con- 
clusion to be drawn from the appearance and plan of these ruins 
is, that they represent the whole of the royal precincts, includin 
the hanging gardens.* The ruins of the Palace of Babylon might 


well 
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‘* We should form a very incorrect notion of the residence of 
an eastern monarch, if we imagined it was one building which in 
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well resemble in every respect those we see on the eastern bank of 


the Euphrates: the inound called by Major Rennel ‘“ the rampart 
of new Babylon” will answer perfectly to the outer wall of the 
Palace, for which its extent is by no means too great; and thus all 
difficulties immediately vanish, without the necessity of turning 
the river or building a new town. This could hardly have failed 
striking Major Rennel also, had he not set out by assuming the 
Mujelibé to be the Tower of Belus; which, if the supposition of 
the Palace having been situated here be just, must certainly be 
looked for in a different direction — each being said to be seated 
within its own division of the city. In fact, there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that the Tower was situated on or near 
the river, though we may safely infer that such a stream must 
have been taken advantage: of in placing the Palace. Had the 
Palace and Tower been so very near each other, it would probably 
have been remarked by Herodotus, whose authority Major Rennel 
is willing to abandon in this particular. From what I have before 
said, it may be seen that I cannot receive the Mujelibé as the 
Tower of Belus, even independent of its position.’ 


After a brief notice of a few slight alterations, which a 
farther investigation would induce Mr. Rich to make in some 
parts of his engraved plans given in the first memoir*, he 
returns more fully to the subject of the second town, — the 
existence of which is presumed by Major Rennell, — and 
examines the pretensions which any places said formerly to 
exist, but now unknown, might have to such a site. The 
materials from which this inquiry is prosecuted are scanty: 
but, as far as they go, they tend much to invalidate the 
claims of the few places which are mentioned. In concluding. 
this portion of his subject, he expresses his conviction 
that, if the tuins af Hillah are not al/ to be received as the 
remains of Babylon, they must be wholly excluded from any 
such claims; so assimilated do they appear to him to be in 
all their characteristics. 





its decay would leave a single mound or mass of ruins. - Such 
establishments always consist of a fortified inclosure, the area of 
which is occupied by many buildings of various kinds without 
symmetry or general design, and with large vacant spaces between 
them.’ 

* Mr. Rich, who dates the present memoir from Bagdad, July, 
1817, had not, at the period of the transmission of it, received any 
copy of his own first memoir, as printed in Loudon; which, it may 
be remembered, was edited from the Mines del’ Orient, an oriental 
literary journal published in Vienna. He complains that the 
German edition of his essay was very incorrectly edited, and 
fears that the English impression may have copied such errors, 
especially in the engraving of the plans. 
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We enter on a more agreeable part of the subject when we 
arrive at some additional information derived from the per- 
sonal observations of the author. Our readers will recollect 
our account of that extraordinary mass of ruin, the Birs 
Nemroud, on a former occasion; and we are now enabled to 
add a far more satisfactory description of it. We cannot 
abridge what is already laid down in a very concise but per- 
spicuous manner : 


‘ The whole height of the Birs Nemroud above the plain to the 
summit of the brick-wall is two hundred and thirty-five feet. 
The brick-wall itself which stands on the edge of the summit, and 
was undoubtedly the face of another stage, is thirty-seven feet 
high. In the side of the pile a little below the summit is very 
clearly to be seen part of another brick-wall, precisely resembling 
the fragment which crowns the summit, but which still encases 
and supports its part of the mound. This is clearly indicative of 
another stage of greater extent. The masonry is infinitely su- 
perior to any thing of the kind I have ever seen; and leaving out 
of the question any conjecture relative to the original destination 
of this ruin, the impression made by a sight of it is, that it was a 
solid pile, composed in the interior of unburnt brick, and perhaps 
earth or rubbish ; that it was constructed in receding stages, and 
faced with fine burnt bricks, having inscriptions on them, laid in a 
very thin layer of lime cement; and that it was reduced by vio- 
lence to its present ruinous condition. The upper stories have 
been forcibly broken down, and fire has been employed as an in- 
strument of destruction, though it is not easy to say precisely how 
or why. The facing of fine bricks has partly been removed, and 
partly covered by the falling down of the mass which it supported 
and kept together. I speak with the greater confidence of the dif- 
ferent stages of this pile, from my own observations having been 
recently confirmed and extended by an intelligent traveller *, 
who is of opinion that the traces of four stages are clearly dis- 
cernible. As I believe it is his intention to lay the account of his 
travels before the world, J] am unwilling to forestall any of his ob- 
servations; but I must not omit to notice a remarkable result 
arising out of them. The Tower of Belus was a stadium in 
height; therefore, if we suppose the eight towers or stages which 
composed the Pyramid of Belus to have been of equal height, ac- 
cording to Major Rennel’s idea, which is preferable to that of the 
Count de Caylus (see Mem. del’ Académie, vol. xxxi.), we ought 
to find traces of four of them in the fragment which remains, 
whose elevation is 235 feet; and this is precisely the number 
which Mr. Buckmgham believes he has discovered. This result is 
the more worthy attention, as it did not occur to Mr. B. himself,’ 


In addition to this statement, it is curious to know that the 
vitrified masses-on the summit seem to identify this ruin with 





‘* Mr. Buckingham.’ 
Rev. May, 1819. E the 
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the temple of Belus of Benjamin of ‘Tudela, who says that 
it was destroyed by fire from heaven; and that the accurate 
Niebuhr * entertained the same idea of it with Mr. Rich. — 
Major Rennell, we find, has felt doubts whether the mound 
was artificial: but they must surely be altogether removed by 
the perusal of the present memoir. The difficulty of including 
these stupendous remains within the assigned area of antient 
Babylon is, in fact, the only obstacle that deserves much con- 
sideration ; presuming that, as Herodotus and other authors 
tell us, the city was divided by the Euphrates, and that the 
Euphrates still preserves its original bed and course. Mr. Rich, 
indeed, would fix the locality of Babylon by this very ruin, 
even to the exclusion of the Mujelibé, and the other mounds 
on the eastern side of the river, ifsuch an exclusion were neces- 
sary to.establish it round the Birs: but we agree with him that 
such a sacrifice is not necessary. If we take the admeasure- 
ment of Herodotus for the circumference of Babylon, (that 
is, four hundred and eighty stadia,) enormous as it certainly 
does appear, we have the authority of Mr. Rich, who has so 
minutely examined the ground, for saying that both the Birs 
and the eastern ruins would easily fall within the given area: 
but how far the former would make any approach to a central 
position in the western division, he does not tell us. 

Against the authority of Herodotus, we have only, as 
Mr. Rich justly observes, our own vague notions of proba- 
bility ; although this very historian has often been said to 
prove the more accurate the more he has been examined. 
Yet even our notions of improbability will be weakened, 
if we consider antient Babylon to have been rather an in- 
closed district containing a great city, than an immense walled 
town; and history affords us many reasons for regarding 
it in this point of view. + If such were our belief, we should 





* See Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 289. — The following references may 
also possibly be useful to persons curious on the subject: — Comte 
de Caylus, Hist. de ? Acad. des Inscript. vol. xxxi. p.42, &c. 
— D’Anville, in the Mem. del’ Acad. vol. xxxviil. p.255.;— and 
M. Beauchamp, ibid. vol. v. p.48., who disbelieves the division of 
the city by the river. 

+ As a curious illustration of this idea, which has not escaped 
Mr. Rich, the reader may be referred to Herodotus, Clio. c. 191. 
When Cyrus turned the river, and, having reduced it to little 
more than two feet in depth, marched his army through the chan- 
nel of it, the inhabitants were ignorant of the stratagem, and did 
not close the brazen gates, which formed the termination of each 
street to the river, at its bank. This statement supposes a degree 
of dispersion among the inhabitants that is almost incredible. 
Does it not also argue that the Palace did not stand on the bank of 
the Euphrates ? 
have 
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have little cause of wonder; and those who still doubted 
must consider the wall of China as utterly fabulous. 

One thing has struck us, which does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Rich. If any change can be presumed in the 
course of the Euphrates since the time of Herodotus, and if 
it be satisfactorily proved that the line of that river could not 
have passed farther to the east than it now does, is it not 
possible that it might have passed nearer to the west; and 
what are the local difficulties which obstruct this possi- 
bility ? Such a course of the river would most undoubtedly 
solve many objections: for us to reason on it would be folly : 
but it is a question to which an answer from competent au- 
thority would be very satisfactory. 

We have reluctantly been compelled to abstain from 
noticing some sepulchral and other relics discovered in the 
ruins by Mr. Rich, as also the observations which he has 
made on the classes of Babylonian writing, including his re- 
marks on the bricks and cylinders. — He promises us a third 
memoir, on the subject of Nineveh, which we shall have great 
pleasure in reporting. * 





Art. IX. Cheap Manure, produced from the newly discovered 
Methods of burning Clay; compiled from the best Authorities, 
with a few Hints on the Advantages of cutting Wheat early. 
8vo. pp.32. Printed at York. 


T= rage for paring and burning the surface-soil, prevalent a 
few years ago, brings to mind the proverbial improvidence 
of the man who set fire to his tree that he might roast an eg 
in its ashes. Not merely was the practice adopted for the 
purpose of destroying the roots, moss, furze, rough grass, 





> 


* Weare glad to find that Mr. Rich’s remarks in his first memoir 
are embodied in the supplement to the fifth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, which seems likely to insure them a durable 
existence. In the original article on ‘“‘ Babylon’’ in that work, 
however, the writer combines the different accounts of the an- 
tients, without distinguishing the authorities. We read, conse- 
quently, of the division of the city into 676 squares, in the area 
Ces by Herodotus: but the squares are not supported by that 

istorian. The same writer calculates the space, which remained 
unbuilt in the time of Alexander, at 6300 square furlongs, out of a 
total of 14,400. This notion is assumed from Q.Curtius, who 
writes that no more than go furlongs were then built. The cit 
being a square, the writer allows equal breadth and length to the 
part which was built in this estimate, which seems to admit the 
utmost probability. 
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ant-hills, &c., with which heaths and commons are usually 
encumbered where no plough has ever drawn a furrow, but 
oftentimes it was followed for the purpose of extorting a crop 
from old arable land which had become exhausted by unfair 
usage, but which might have been restored by less violent and 
dangerous management. A frequent repetition of the ex- 
periment would certainly have left the landlord a barren soil, 
and a barren rent-roll: like the momentary vigour bestowed 
by dram-drinking, it would ultimately have produced an irre- 
mediable loss of substance and of strength. ‘a 

Dr. Darwin remarks in his Phytologia, (Sect. X. 7. 4.) 
that, when clay is united with so much oxygen by fire as to 
form a soft or imperfect brick, it possesses the power of pro- 
moting the generation of nitrous acid in certain situations, 
which is frequently seen, like an efflorescence, on mouldering 
walls; having become, by the addition of lime, a calcareous 
nitre. These soft efflorescent bricks, when pulverized and 
mixed with the soil, powerfully promote vegetation, at the 
same time that they are capable of producing the nitrous 
acid. Dr. D. accordingly attributes the advantage of paring 
and burning the turf of commons, &c. to this circumstance; 
that is, the heat emitted from the burning vegetable fibres 
unites oxygen with the clay which constitutes so large a por- 
tion of the turf, as it is dug from the ground. In other 
respects, it would be a wasteful procedure, because much 
carbon is converted into carbonic acid, and dispersed with the 
uninflamed smoke; and nothing is left but the vegetable 
ashes. Dr. Darwin was so very fanciful a theorist, and in- 
fused into his philosophy so large an alloy of poetry, that 
he is not the safest guide in the world for a humble practi- 
tioner to follow: but the advantages, which experience has 
proved to result from burning clay, he unquestionably anti- 
cipated ; and the compiler of the pages now before us, had 
he ‘been aware of the circumstance, might have had the 
honour of adding to his authorities the name of Dr. Darwin: 
who says, “from these considerations it would probably be 
worthy ry ee in farms where coal and clay abound, to 
burn the latter to a certain degree, which might supply an 
exhaustless source of profitable manure.” 

The burning of clay for manure appears to have originated 
with the Earl of Halifax, almost a century ago, and the pracs 
tice was pursued both.in England and Scotland with success. 
The expensive mode of. burning it may perhaps have counter- 
balanced its advantages: certaiily, for some reason, it was 
afterward abandohef. and was not resumed till within thése 
few years: but Mr. Craig, having witnessed the luxuriant crops 
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produced by it in Ireland, of wheat and corn of every de- 
scription, as well as of flax, turnips, and potatoes, has restored 
the practice to Scotland. It now bids fair to have an exten- 
sive trial in South Britain: for that indefatigable and judi- 
cious agriculturist, Mr.Curwen, in his ‘ Observations on the 
State of Ireland,” * in a tone of enthusiasm scarcely exceeded 
by Archimedes himself when he discovered the quantity of 
alloy in Hiero’s crown, says, “ The discoverers of the New 
World could scarcely have felt more delight at the sight of 
land than I did at the effects produced by this valuable oper- 
ation. I decided at once on its introduction on my own farm; 
and understanding that Mr. Boyd had no farther occasion for 
his principal operator, I engaged him, anticipating not only 
the important changes which it will enable me to make at 
home, but the improvement of thousands of acres lying barren 
and unproductive in our neighbourhood, from the inability of 
procuring lime or other fertilizing substitutes. Were the 
views of my Irish tour exclusively directed to an investigation 
of this practice, I should think my time profitably employed 
with a view to the advancement of agriculture in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland.” (Vol. i. p. 57.) 

Much care and some skill seem to be requisite in the 
management of the heat; and, when the operation of clay- 
burning is attempted on a large scale, an experienced practi- 
tioner would more than compensate the cost of his services : 
but the first consideration is fuel : if that cannot be obtained in 
abundance, and cheap, then, according to the French proverb, 
“Je jeu ne vaudroit pas la chandelle ;” + — unless indecd lime 
can be had cheap, by means of which ignition may be effected. 
Mounds of 7 yards in length, and 34 yards in breadth, are 
kindled with about 72 Winchester bushels of lime, immedi- 
ately from the kiln. ‘ First a layer of dry sods or parings, 
on which a quantity of lime is spread, mixing sods with it ; 
then a covering of 8 inches of sods, on which the other half of 
the lime is spread and covered a foot thick, the height of the 
mound being about a yard.’ ‘The usual method of burning 
clay, or any adhesive sub-soil, however, is first, by means of 
green sods, to make an oblong inclosure, 34 or 4 feet high, 
15 feet long, and 10 or 12 wide. In the inside of this inelo- 
sure, air-pipes are to be drawn, diagonally communicating 
with holes left at each corner of the exterior wall; which 
pipes are formed of sods put on edge. In each of the four 





* See Monthly Review for November 1818. 
+ The game would not pay for the candle ; the ashes would not 
be worth the firing. 
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spaces between the air-pipes and the wall, a fire is kindled 
with turf or wood, and then the whole of the inside of the 
inclosure or kiln is filled with dry turf. When this is well 
kindled, the clay is thrown on by small quantities at a time. 
It is obvious that the air-pipes are only of use at first, because 
they are soon reduced to ashes; and, indeed, the one which 
is on the weather-side is alone left open, the other three being 
stopped up, only to be opened if the wind changes. As the 
clay-heap rises, the outer wall must be raised, and it should 
always be 15 or ‘6 inches higher than the body of clay. Care 
must be taken that the fire does not become too fierce, and 
escape at the top or the sides: the more slowly combustion 
goes on, the better, for if the ashes are thoroughly calcined 
they are of very little value. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilkieson, who has published a letter on 
this subject in the 14th vol. of the Bath Papers, (see the en- 
suing article,) excavates a space about one foot deep, and 
with the soil thrown out forms his exterior wall. In Suffolk, 
the practice is to burn the clay in heaps, not in kilns. A 
quantity of straw is laid in a heap, then four or five faggots of 
wood and two or three blocks; no more fuel is added, al- 
though a portion of turf is necessary to keep up'the walls and 
strengthen the fire. A heap of twelve yards diameter contains 
about a hundred loads of ashes, at 36 bushels each. This 
seems a much simpler operation than the former: but, as the 
heaps produce a greater proportion of burnt soil which has been 
exposed to the action of air than will be the case with kilns, the 
ashes may be more liable to complete calcination. The ex~ 
pence of the process varies in different places, from a shilling to 
eighteen-pence per load, exclusive of fuel: thirty or thirty-five 
loads to an acre,dn most cases, will be a sufficient quantity. 





Ant. X. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. selected 
from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. Vol. XIV. 8vo. pp. 280. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinson. Printed in 1816, and published in 1818, 


T= first sentence in this volume contains an erroneous 
statement, of no great consequence, indeed: but, if a 
Welshman will boast of the antiquity of his own family, he 
should at least allow the honest claims of a brother Cambrian. 
It is stated that ‘the Bath Society is anterior in its establish- 
ment to any other similar institution in this kingdom :’ but we 
have before us the first volume of its transactions, which was 
published in the year 1780; and in the preface is given an 
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account of the origin of the Socicty, from which it appears 
that in 1777 several gentlemen met at Bath with the laudable 
view of affording, by their joint efforts, encouragement to the 
agriculture, arts, &c. &c. of the counties of Somerset, Wilts, 
Gloucester, and the city of Bristol. ‘The project was warmly 
supported, and it received ample subscriptions and many 
useful communications; after which, we are told, ** On appli- 
cation to the London and provineial societies in this kingdom, 
instituted for the like purpose, they very politely offered their 
assistance in communicating what might be generally useful, 
and to some of them we are indebted for much interesting in- 
telligence.” (Preface to the first vol., p. iv.) It therefore appears 
that, instead of taking the lead, several similar societies, both 
in London and the country, were already instituted, to which 
the Bath Society acknowleged their obligations in the first 
volume of their transactions. 

On looking over the list of premiums, we cannot but express 
regret at the disproportion and inadequacy of those which are 
awarded to ‘ long and faithful servitude.’ We see ten-guinea 
rouleaus freely conferred on the graziers of fat oxen; on the 
exhibitors of reverend patriarchal rams, of good motherly 
ewes, and of harmless wethers, whose chaste and irreproach- 
able lives indeed have set slander and suspicion at defiance ; 
——- while a pitiful premium of three guineas, absolutely in de- 
rision, is awarded to John Parsons for ¢ a faithful servitude’ 
of fifty-six years ; three guineas to Robert Pinckney for a 
‘ faithful servitude’ of forty-five years ; and three guineas to 
some other honest creatures, who have slaved for almost half 
a century in the service of their respective masters! This 
mockery of reward is unworthy of the munificence and of the 
judgment of so truly respectable a Society. Whether per- 
sonal merit be considered, or the interests of husbandry, it 
must be felt, surely, that the value of such premiums bears an 
inverse proportion to the value of the objects on which they 
are bestowed. A man who has been industrious and faithful 
in his service, during a long course of forty or fifty years, 
has no chance against a heavy fleece or a fat carcase ! 

The first two articles in the volume detail the proceedings 
of the Society at two annual meetings, under the presidency 
of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse; whose speeches refer to a period 
at which the interests of agriculture were suffering under a 
heavy depression: a depression from which they are by no 
means recovered, and which must continue, in spite of any 
expedients, as long as the present system of poor-laws and 
tythes and the present burden of taxation exist. 
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The third article is a Prize Essay on the Diseases of Wheat, 
by the Rev. R. Hoblyn. It may be questioned whether the 
plain practical farmer will reap much instruction from this 
essay; which, however ingenious, is far from being written in 
a clear and intelligible manner. The subject being scientific, 
and the paper addressed to a class of society not highly edu- 
cated, a peculiar attention to simplicity of language was 
requisite, and here the reverend author fails. As a preliminary 
to his inquiry, he describes, according to the most popular 
systems of modern physiologists, the constituent parts of a 
grain of wheat; namely, gluten, starch, fixed oil, and carbon, in 
unequal proportions ; then the botanical structure of the plant ; 
its chemical composition; and the nature of its decay. Mr. 
Hoblyn uses the term Blight, in a comprehensive sense, to 
denote every variety of disease to which wheat is liable. The 
diseases immediately considered are what is called the Rus, 
and the Collibrand or Smut ; for the Mildew is dispatched in a 
solitary page. In conformity with an opinion which we have 
expressed elsewhere *, that Sir Joseph Banks, in attributing 
rust or mildew to the attachment of parasitic fungi, mistook 
an effect for a cause, Mr. Hoblyn ascribes that disease ‘ to 
every cause that may operate to prevent the plant from arriving 
at its due perfection,’ considering proper culture to be the 
great preventative of the disease. He adds that ‘ disease ori- 
ginating from the source of ill conduct is the only malady 
incident to the cultivation of grain which admits of no modi- 
fication— no controlling palliative.’ Soil, too wet or too dry; 
a deficiency or a redundancy of manure ; plants too thick or too 
thin on the ground; external accident; internal weakness ; 
too much shade; too much sun: these and a hundred other 
causes, separate or combined, are to be considered as predis- 
posing the plant to disease. 


‘ The following positions will comprehend the whole of the 
author’s general conclusions on the first class of the diseases inci- 
dent to the plant of wheat, depending upon its botanical structure. 

‘ First, that the primary, remote, or distant cause of the diseases 
of wheat terminating in rust, appears to be, the cessation or sus- 
pension of that active vital principle which is necessary to support 
the growth of the plant, and to promote its ultimate progress 
towards maturity. 

‘ Secondly, that the proximate or immediate cause of the actual 
presence of rust appears to be that invariable and spontaneous 
effort of nature to decompose, and resolve into its elementary 
principles, that plant, which, by the full extinction or partial re- 
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* See our review of the 7th vol. of ** Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture,” Vol. Ixxxvii. p. 158. . 
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mission of the vital principle, whether occasioned by internal defect 
or external accident, does not possess the power and ability to 
reach its utmost destined perfection; which is that of ripening 
its seed, and consequently-of continuing its own species. 

‘ Thirdly, that the fungus appears to be the universal attendant 
on the last stage of mucilaginous decomposition or putrefaction, 
and the immediate symptom of speedy dissolution.’ 


The Collibrand, or Smut, is a corruption of the grain > eX- 
hibiting within the husk of the seed, instead of a farinaceous 
substance, a black, greasy, stinking powder: the most de- 
cided and dangerous characteristic Is its quality of infecting 
other grains by contact, and of imparting the property to them 
of propagating smutty wheat. The oily nature of this infec- 
tious powder makes it difficult to be dispersed by simple wash- 
ing; and fhe only approved and established remedy hitherto 
discovered is by liming. Lime has the property of defeating 
the action of the morbid particles of the collibrand by accele- 
rating their putrefaction : it separates the oil from the putrid 
matter, destroying the old combinations, and forming new 
ones.’ 

Mr. Benett, in an Essay on the Commutation of Tithes, pro- 
poses that land should be given to the church as an equivalent; 
urging the obvious objection to a permanent corn-rent, that 
this would rise in value as the price of corn advances, although 
the latter advantage to the farmer might be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the weight of taxes and poor-rate, and by the 
general expences of cultivation.. He suggests that land might 
be purchased by commissioners acting under the authority of 
parliament, any where within the county or diocese in which 
the clergyman dwells; his residence being no more necessary 
on his estate than any other land-owner. He would have 
clergymen allowed to grant ten years’ leases, binding on their 
successors; and he proposes that 5 per cent. on the profits of 
church-lands should be annually vested in the hands of trus- 
tees, to answer, and to pay for, at the death of incumbents, 
any injury which the estate may have sustained by improper 
treatment: these damages to be assessed by valuers, appointed 
by the patron and the executors of the late incumbent, and ex- 
pended on the estate by the new one. On the other hand, 
should an incumbent have made any great and expensive im- 
provements, by draining, cultivating waste lands, inclosing, 
&c. &c., and not have lived to reap the natural and fair remu- 
neration, these expences are proposed to be valued in the 
same manner, and a certain equitable proportion of them, 
decided by the valuers, to be repaid by the new incumbent to 
the executors of his predecessor : — colleges to be allowed to 
sel] 
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sell the tithes of all their livings, and to purchase estates to 
the amount of the value of the whole. 

Two other communications relate to the subject of com- 
muting tithes: one by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, and the other by 
Dr. Edwards. It is an auspicious omen that the clergy them 
selves are offering to the public the result of their own medi- 
tations on this important matter: they cannot be insensible 
to the evils — personal, moral, and political — which flow 
from the present system; and many of them would gladly 
receive a fair equivalent for those rights over the produce of 
the earth which the law allows, but which, whenever enforced 
to the utmost, not only entail on the individual the ill-will and 
jealousy of all his parishioners, but stamp throughout an entire 
diocese his character for rapacity. | 

A very few years ago, to pronounce the word commutation 
was to sound an alarm throughout the church; not a hint 
could be thrown out, even in a whisper; no terms could be 
proposed, however open and liberal, to which some sinister 
view was not attached : — a snake was always believed to lurk 
in the grass. ‘That a change of sentiment so complete and so 
favourable to the measure has taken place is a most encou- 
raging circumstance: the parties may now meet in reciprocal 
confidence of equity and candour; and with a conviction that; 
under an arrangement conducted and concluded in this spirit, 
the interests of both, the independence of both, and the good 
feelings of both, will be essentially promoted. 

Two papers occur on the Cultivation of Fiorin Grass ; one 
by Sir John Cox Hippisley, and the other, with the motto 
vires acquirit eundo, by the Rev. Wm. B. Barter. ‘The won- 
drous productiveness of this grass, first brought into general 
notice by Dr. Richardson, has been attested by every one who 
has grown it. Being-an aquatic plant, it thrives most lux- 
uriantly on boggy soils, and in wet weather, by the side of 
drains, &c.; and its luxuriance would probably be much in- 
creased if it could receive occasional irrigation. Having 
recently noticed an essay on Fiorin by Dr. Richardson, and in 
various articles frequently enumerated its merits, it would be su- 
perfluous and tiresome in us to enlarge on them again: but both 
these communications will be consulted with advantage by any 
person who is‘about to make an experiment on its cultivation. 

We find a very sensible paper by Mrs. Agnes Ibbetson, — 
a lady well known for the ingenuity of her researches in vege- 
table physiology, — on the Adaptation of Plants to different 
Soils. Perhaps, in the whole range of rural economy, there 
is not a more prevalent or more mischievous error than the 
inattention tg this subject. Some grasses are by nature more 
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impatient of humidity than others, and of course are best 
suited to dry soils; others, delighting in moisture, are unable 
to resist the effects of heat and drought : — some bear cold 
better than others, and therefore may be safely sown on those 
tigh and exposed situations which would be fatal to the more 
tender sorts: — some grasses shoot early in the spring, an 
object of great consideration ; — and some have a rank exube- 
rant growth, affording a large but coarse produce; while others 
spread themselves in a lateral direction, yielding less abundantly, 
but bearing grass of a more fine and delicate quality. In the 
vegetable world, too, as in the animal, the strongest and most 
powertul will obtain and exercise a mastery over the weaker. 
Mrs. Ibbetson has not adverted to this circumstance: but the 
late Mr. Curtis, who many years ago recommended an ar- 
rangement of grasses for different soils, well observed that 
persons are apt to draw conclusions too hastily from the ap- 
pearance which a plant assumes on its being first sown. The 
most insignificant will often make a great show when its fibres 
have fresh earth to receive them: but the trial comes when 
the object of the experiment has been in meadow several 
years; when its fibres, from long growth, are matted toge- 
ther, and it meets with powerful neighbours to dispute every 
inch of ground with it. Lucerne, if unassisted, is soon 
overpowered; and, if broad-leaved clover, which is undoubt- 
edly a perennial, be sown, it will produce a great crop in the 
first year: but, let.the field be left to itself, and the clover 
like the lucerne will yearly diminish; not because it is bien- 
nial, which has been often supposed, but because plants that 
are hardier, or more congenial to the soil, usurp its place. 
This circumstance shews, therefore, as Mr. Curtis adds, that, 
at the same time that a good plant is introduced, it should 
likewise be a powerful one, and able to keep possession and 
continue to be productive. 


‘ Vegetables,’ says Mrs. Ibbetson, ‘ will not pei in pure earth, 
or pure water; some plants are so organized as to require only 
mechanical support from the soil, abstracting their nourishment 
from the atmosphere by means of their leaves; whilst others from 
their roots depend upon the soil for their support. Although 
many plants will grow in different soils, yet they have all their 
favourite ground; and it is more easy to accommodate the plant 
to the soil, than to adapt the soil to the plant. By knowing, there- 
fore, what sort of plant the farmer is going to put in, he may of 
course be regulated with respect to the quantity and species of 
manure required, the aspect wanted, and the degree of humidity 
and dryness requisite for the plant. All plants came originally 
from a peculiar earth; either from clay, sand, gravel, chalk, or 
Joams formed from a mixture of some of these, or from a very 
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wet or dry soil; and though many plants will grow indifferently 
in several species of earth, yet they have all their favourite ground, 
that which they evidently prefer. Now to make the soil fit for 
the plant, is certainly a very expensive thing; but to adapt the 
plant to the soil is not only an easy; expeditious mode, but one 
which requires infinitely less assistance in dressing, labour, seedy 
and care of every kind. It is true that all cultivated plants de- 
mand some manure, because nature gives not salt and oil enough, 
in any earth, to do without some assistance of this kind; but the 
plant that is natural to the soi! requires infinitely less than that 
which is adverse to it, and may therefore be cultivated at a quarter 
of the expense. Now nature is so bountiful, that there is scarce a 
plant necessary to the food of man and animals, that, if we choose 
to seek it with care, has not one peculiar sort calculated for every 
soil. Thus in clovers, there is a sand clover, a clay clover, a 
gravel, and a chalk clover; one that grows well in rich Jands; 
and one that would be ruined in a good soil, and can grow and do 
well only in a poor one; one that will not endure moisture, and 
one that only grows in wet land; one that prefers hills, and one 
that will grow in vallies alone; one that likes the sun, and one 
that covets shade. Nature has been equally bountiful in most 
other plants peculiarly adapted to agriculture, and in which there 
are quite as many species fitted for poor land, as tor rich ones; 
and, if planted in their own soils, give an infinitely greater return, 
and are not subject to those dreadful disorders but too common to 
plants placed in improper ground. — 

‘ A plant accustomed to a poor soil, placed in a good one, rots ; 
while the one that prefers a rich loam is starved in a poor one. A 
clayey plant put in sand is blown out of the earth, for want of 
those retentive powers the root is used to; while the sand plant, 
placed in clay, decays at the root from the under moisture which 
it cannot bear. The chaik plant, also, placed in gravel, is de- 
stroyed by its own acidity, which is no longer subdued: for most 
plants (if the farmer do not grudge the making the soil) he may 
certainly do it, but it can never answer in point of expense. It 
is a strange mistake, and a most fatal one, that almost all, even 
some of our best, gentlemen farmers fall into, viz. that they cannot 
manure too highly. Now this is so completely the cause of innu- 
merable failures, that I am most anxious to censure the practice. 
It always reminds me of the account given by Miller, of what was 
done in the West Indies, when some botanists were desirous of 
bringing over some fine plants of the cacte species. They en- 
quired not what the plants were, but wholly inattentive to their 
being rock plants, they put them into tubs of the richest soil they 
could procure; the plants all died: but this was looked upon as 
accident, and the same process again followed, when one of the 
casks breaking, they concluded the plants must die, as the earth 
had left them; and flinging on them some dry sand, which hap- 
pened to be in the way, ordered the cask down to the hold, when 
to their great astonishment the plants so treated /ived, while 
those in the other cases died, as usual.’ 
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Some valuable observations on the indigenous grasses of 
Britain are to be found in the third volume of the Prize- 
Essays of the Highland Society, by Mr. Don, who has given 
those specific properties of many different sorts which adapt 
thein to peculiar situations. A general principle of accom- 
modation to food and climate, however, prevails in the vege- 
table as well as in the animal kingdom, Exotics become 
naturalize:! by time and care, and the wildest plants are do- 
mesticated. Thus, as we see in Mr. Polito’s Ménagerie, 
beasts and birds brought together from all parts of the world, 
—from the poles and the equator, —under the same roof, forget- 
ful of their original habits and their native climates, and 
accommodating themselves to the iron law of necessity; so 
do we see some plants changing their very nature when occa- 
sion requires it. A remarkable instance is mentioned by 
Mr. Don, of the Poa Alpina (Alpine Meadow-grass): “ I 
first found it,” says he, “in 1788, on a high rock called 
Corbie Craig, among some stones near Airly Castle, in Angus- 
shire: it is also found near the summit of several of the High- 
land alps; but in these very clevated situations, it is always 
viviparous : that is, its flowers become perfect minute plants, 
which drop off and strike root in the ground; an admirable 
provision of nature for the propagation of the plant in alpine 
regions, where the severity and continual moistness of the 
climate would, in general, prevent the seeds from ripening.” 
As there are some plants which delight in a fertile soil, and 
would be starved in a sterile one, so are there others which 
cannot bear high living, and will only succeed on a barren 
earth congenial to that which gave them birth. Mr. Don 
gives two or three curious instances of the pertinacity of some 
plants to their peculiar soils. The Azra flexuosa prefers a 
dry and barren soil; while another Azra, which he calls 
uliginosa, is always found in wet and marshy ground. Nei- 
ther of these, after repeated trials, could he cultivate on rich 
soils: the A. wliginosa, moreover, will not succeed on a dry 
barren soil; nor the A. flexuosa on a wef barren soil: bat 
they both thrive well on the soils indicated by nature. Thus 
it appears that the terms rich and poor, fruitful arid barren, 
are inaccurately applied to soils: ** What is one man’s food,” 
the proverb says, is another man’s poison;” and so it 
is with plants: that soil which starves one species sustains 
another. | 

Dr. Sherwen has given an article On the Probability of cul- 
tivating to advantage the Marine Pea, and some other of the 
leguminous Class of Vegetables, on the Sea Shores of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. It is recorded by Sir Richard Baker and 
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Recap in their Chronicles, by Camden likewise, and other 
‘writers, that in the year 1555, “in Suffolcke, at a place by 
the sea-side all of hard stone and pibble, lying between the 
towns of Orford and Alborough, where never grew grasse nor 
any earth was ever seene, there chanced in this barren place, 
suddenly to spring up without any tillage, great abundance of 
peason, whereof the poore gathered, as men judged, above an 
hundred quarters,” &c. &c.; ‘to the which place rode the 
Bishop of Norwich, the L. Willoughby, with others in great 
number, who found nothing but hard rocky stone the space of 
three yards under the rootes of those peason, which rootes 
were great and long and very sweete,” &c. As so great a 
dearth of corn prevailed throughout England in that year 
that the poor were obliged to eat acorns, and as these peas 
were not “ sowen by man’s hand, nor like other pease,” it 
was generally considered that the beneficence of God had per- 
formed a miracle in favour of the half-famished inhabitants of 
Suffolk : but some persons, not quite so faithful, attributed the 
supply to pulse which had been cast on shore by shipwreck. 
has given a long article on these peas in his Catalogus 
Plantarum Angliz, and considers them to have been the 
Pisum Maritimum Britannicum of Parkinson, or the Marinum 
of Gerard. — The object of this communication of Dr. Sherwen 
is to recommend a prize for the best conducted experiment, 
to discover whether any of our leguminous plants, sown in 
similar situations, will take root and flourish. The marine 
pea being a perennial, its cultivation becomes an object of 
double importance: ‘ for the extensive growth which either 
first took place or was first noticed in 1555, on the Sussex 
coast, still flourishes there, affording an annual supply of green 
nutritive food for sheep and oxen.’ , 
Mr. Dowding, who has been a great sufferer by a disease 
incident to young cattle, called the Quarter Evil, has given 
a recipe for the prevention of that which he deems incurable. 
Art. X. is a Letter from the Hon. R. Peters, President of 
the Society of Agriculture in Pennsylvania, to Sir B. Hob- 
house, accompanied by specimens of some American Earths 
and Minerals used as Manure, with an Analysis of them by 
two American chemists, and by Dr. Wilkinson, Chemical 
Professor to the Bath Society. ‘ I had heard so much of the 
effects of this manure,’.says Mr. Peters, ‘that I made a little 
tour last summer into the scene of its operations, and was 
both surprised and convinced. Late barren fields clad with 
the richest verdure — heretofore miserable farms converted 
into gardens— risen in their value from ten dollars to two 
hundred per acre,’ &c. &c. —* I have seen white clover, by 
means 
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means of this manure alone, on a steril sand, knee deep, 
without a seed sown.’ Of this golden earth there are many 
varieties, and several specimens were sent over for analysis. 
It does not appear that any calcareous matter is contained in 
them, or that iron exists in any state soluble in water. From 
a careful examination, for the result of which we must refer 
to the communication itself, Dr. Wilkinson is induced to 
believe that these maris (as they are most incorrectly called 
in America) resemble our chloritic sands; such as the green 
sand observed under the chalk-strata of Pewsey, Warmin- 
ster, &c. The Jersey marls, however, have a larger propor- 
tion of silex than the sands of Pewsey; which latter, when 
mixed with manure, form a very rich compost. 

The Rev. W. Wilkieson has stated the Result of some 
Experiments on burning of Clay. We have alluded to this 
paper in our notice of a compilation intitled ‘Cheap Ma- 
nure,” in the preceding article, p. 54. 

The last paper gives a brief historical account of the origin 
of the Poor-Laws, by Edmund Griffith, Esq. a barrister of 
Bristol. ‘The two points particularly argued are, first, that 
the practice of supplying the poor with pecuniary aid while 
they remain in idleness is contrary to law, as well as incon- 
sistent with the principles of justice and morality. The object 
of the 43d of Elizabeth was to provide employment for those 
who are able to work, and relief only for those who are inca- 
pacitated by age or infirmity; and the inference drawn is that 
an idle overseer, who abandons the office which his very name 
imports, is the person to whom the public must impute the 
perversion of the Poor-Laws, and the greater part of the 
burden of an annual expenditure of eight millions: the great 

efect in our system for the relief of the poor being not in 
the principle or provisions of the laws, but in their execution. 
The second point is, that every class of society ought to bear 
its own burdens: the trading and manufacturing class should 
support their own poor, and the land-owners and occupiers 
should maintain theirs; and those who derive a revenue from 
money and interest should contribute to each, though in fact 
out of this enormous revenue nothing is contributed in aid of 
either. Mr. Griffith contends that, although ‘that opulent 
class, the creditors of government, did not exist when the 
antient statutes for the relief of the poor were enacted, still 
they are within the letter and principle of the law; and that 
the exemption of them from their share of the burden is de- 
structive of the principle and contrary to the express direction 
of both the statutes of Elizabeth, by which it is enacted’ that 
every inhabitant and occupier in every parish shall be taxed 
according 
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according to his means. ‘These are points of too grave and 
complex a nature to be discussed at the close of an article. 
If Mr. Griffith will read the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Poor-Laws, he will 
find some weighty reasons against taxing fund-owners, and 
against making it imperative on overseers to provide work for 
paupers. 

We have learned that Sir Benjamin Hobhouse has retired 
from the chair of the Bath Society. ‘The present volume 
is dedicated to him by them as a testimony of their grati- 
tude for his judicious and indefatigable exertions in its in- 
terests, and of their sense of his talents and excellent private 
character. 


S... 








Art. XI. A Churchman’s Second Epistle. By the Author of 


Religio Clerict. With Notes and Illustrations. 8vo. 53s. 6d,. 


sewed. Murray. 1819. 


A GREAT improvement, we think, is discernible in this 
anonymous author. His lines have a more condensed 
and vigorous expression than in his former work; and they 
have more both of sense and of spirit. The addition of aniple 
notés is also valuable; and we scarcely know where to look 
for a better exposure of the follies of fanaticism than the 
writer has here presented, in extracts from the most approved 
methodistical writers and preachers of the day. He must 
have bestowed much pains and time on this curious collection 
of infatuated and absurd passages; forming a sort of * Flori- 
lesium Evangelicum,” sufficient to satisfy any reasonable and 
reflecting person, of the great similarity which exists between 
the religious spirit of our own times, and that which prte- 
vailed in the great rebellion. Still farther to manifest this 
extraordinary likeness, the ‘ Churchman’ has contrasted many 
Presbyterian and Independent effusions, with those of the 
Methodists in and out of the Church of England at the 
present era. With a specimen or two of the last, we shall 
present our readers: but we must first call their attention to 
an animated and poetical passage in the work before us. 

‘Whatever difference of political opinion may exist respect- 
ing the hero of the subjoined quotation, no reader, wé think, 
can fail to approve the manner in which this advocate of one 
of the Stuarts here defends his cause and character. 


‘ Unhappy Charles! Oh, might we blot the page, 
Which tells our fathers’ worse than civil rage; 
Purge off the blood, and shame of kindred strife, 
ym the foul traffic for thy batter’d life ! 
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Oh ! tutor’d early in that erring school 
Where every art was known, save how to rule. 
Taught by the frock’d and pedant monarch’s plan, 
All but the science of thyself, and man; 
Born with affections for a crown too kind, 
Free, gentle, courteous, gallant, and refin’d ; 
Hapless in temper, fortune, station, time, 
And curs’d with goodness which in thee was crime ! 
| A mind which chequer’d by distinction nice 
Made all its private virtue public vice ; 
Alike irresolute for good or ill, 
In action nerveless, only strong in will ; 
: Betray’d, rejected, injur’d, on the throne, 
. Lov’d, mourn’d, and envied, in thy fall alone! 
‘ For mark, when Royalty’s brief tale is told, 
And the worn robe of empire waxes old ; 
How soaring upward after each new blow, 
¢ @ ‘The martyr leaves his destiny below ! 
Then no unprincely doubts his bosom tear, 
No thoughts but those a monarch may declare ; 
No wish was his, which kings should shrink to frame, 
No look but such as majesty became. 
' Mov’d but as some spectator of his woes, 
He sees the drama hastening to its close; 
Scorns the brute force which seeks in vain to hide 
Its bastard growth beneath unmanner’d pride ; 
Unshaken hears Sedition’s foul deceit, 
Religion’s mockery, and Law’s solemn cheat ; 
The cold reproach, the contumely keen, 
The rude, harsh, taunt, and insult of the mean; 
The low-born gibe with which the rabble pay 
Their debt of vengeance when the great decay. 
Till at the last, secure of death, he views 
The goal Rebellion’s bloody foot pursues ; 
_’Tis then he throws all worldly state apart, 
And binds the Christian’s buckler round his heart ; 
Faith, Hope, and Meekness, surer arms supply, 
And teach the king to fall, the saint to die. 
Ev’n when in studied bitterness of hate, 
His palace-court receives the mournful state ; 
Heaven has his thanks which, chastening him, has shewn, 
How near the scaffold rises to the throne. 7 
There sorrowing crowds their prince’s wrongs confess, 
i And rugged lips, unus’d to blessing, bless ; 
Scarce think the dreadful pageant can be true, 
Nor dare believe what guilt has dar’d to do. 
There not the woman tears of passion flow, 
But all is frozen to one blank of woe ; 
Silence of grief, or hearts which speak in sighs, 
And sad astonishment with doubting eyes ; 
Rev. May, 1819. F Untimely 
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Untimely throes, whose midwife is Despair, 

And Horror, stiffening with uplifted hair. 

Enough of Earth! now Heaven alone remains, 

And but one stage of sorrow more detains : 

Prayers fill the space between, and when they cease. 
His last ‘‘ Remember!” stamps the pledge of Peace!’ 


We could make many remarks on the overcharged panegyric 
of this extract: but we forbear. ‘Turning to a very slight 
subject in comparison with the above we cone to observe a 
—eaee in this author from one of his cotemporaries. ‘The 
, line, 


‘ How near the scaffold rises to the throne,’ 


is taken, word for word, from the “ Lady Jane Grey” of 


Mr. Hodgson. 

The next selection which we shall make is from the more 
strictly theological portion of this vigorous little poem, in 
which the author is describing the wretched effects of Calvin- 
istic preaching : 





‘ in many a breast there lies 

A stubborn fiend, no charm can exorcise: 

Fierce tyrant of the bosom’s desart lair, 

Which Zeal has garnish’d for his house — Despair. 
Yon walls are lofty, and the jealous gate 

Not often on its hinge is heard to grate — 

Pause ere you draw the bolts; they seldom ope 
For any who have yet to do with Hope. 

But if resistless impulse urge you on 

To see the piteous wreck of Reason gone, 

Wrap round your heart a triple mail, and steel 
Each sense, and bar it from its power to feel. 

For me — Oh! how much rather would I tread 
Some charnel-house, fresh heap’d with festering dead ; 
There o'er the body’s foul corruption brood, 

And watch the flesh-worm glutting on his food; 
Than God’s own image lost in ruin find, 

And shudder mid the lazar-house of mind ! ~ 
Within, a long dim gallery, through the wall 
Checrless, and scanty are the rays that fall : 

And better were it light should never flow, 
Where the gay sunshine does but flout at woe. 
On— on again — it matters not who dwell 

On either side, in this or yonder cell. 

Pass we the slavering idiot’s leer ; the frown 

Of the mock monarch with his paper crown; 
The joyless Jaugh’s fierce merriment ; the scream 
Of those who in their savage mirth blaspheme ; 
And the grim maniac, whose infuriate knife 

Cares not whence gather’d, so its food be life. 
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On, till that open door delays you, there 

Mark well how much of suffering man may bear! 
High overhead a single window rais’d, 

Frowns rough with bars of iron, and unglaz’d ; 
Day glimmers darkly through, but the sharp sleet, 
Rain, snow, and north winds, fully on it beat. 
Naked the walls, except where staples show 
Chains, now unneeded, once have hung below. 

So narrow, little more than one good stride, 
Would bear you cross its bounds, from side to side. 
Yet far too much this scanty range for him 

Who sits within, unmov’d in face or limb: 

So gaunt, so speechless, and his stony eye 

So fix’d with steadfast gaze on vacancy ; 

Rapt in such trance, so lifeless in each part, 

He looks as modelled by some sculptor’s art. 
Thus daily, nightly, for on that sad brow 

Sleep rarely sheds his soothing poppies now ; 
Reckless of hour or season, with no thought, 

Save by the fearful dream within him wrought ! 
Link’d not to Time, but to Eternity, 

And living but in that which is to be: 

Ev’n in the body’s coil he feels all soul, 

And thinks himself beyond his earthly goal. 
Before his eyes, already round the seat, 

Where vengeance calls him, countless millions meet : 
Rang’d on the left, he dares not raise his sight, 
And views no Saviour in the source of light. 

He hears the doom which trumpet tongues proclaim, 
And his heart burns with the predestin’d flame. 
Oh! might he quench Hell’s furies, and again 
Shrink back to slumber from the gulph of pain ; 
From the devouring worm within him fly, 

Once more be mortal, and for ever die !’ 


The note, illustrative of the subject of this passage, too 
miserably evinces the correct truth of the representation ; 
but we prefer an extract from that part of the notes which 
exhibits the melancholy and revolting infatuation of method- 
ism, or puritanism, in its effects on even the most abandoned 
of mankind. These, in fact, form the proper sphere of this 
religious disease; which (as Swift long since pointed out) 
more resembles the ‘wind-cholic” than any other disorder. 
Butler, indeed, deserves the original merit of making a dis- 
covery of this likeness, between apparently different objects : 





“‘ 7llé se yactet in auld 
HKolus, e¢ clauso ventorum carcere regnet.” 


‘ V.459.— Felons at the tree.] The conversion of condemned 
malefactors is a favourite employment of the Evangelical Branch, 
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and if we may believe the numerous pamphlets which are pub- 
lished on the subject, a very successful one. See “ A Brand 
plucked out of the Fire, or brief Account of R. Kendall, who was 
executed at Northampton, Aug. 13. 1813, by W. P. Davies, fourth 
edition.” This fellow, who is much eulogized by his biographer, 
denied his guilt on the scaffold, having previously confessed it to 
his attorney, a fact with which it clearly appears that Mr. Davies 
was acquainted. See also ‘“ The Conversion and penitent Death of 
Daniel Fell,” who was executed in Guernsey, in the year 1810, 
for a most atrocious crime; after the rope was fixed, an anxious 
friend inquired, ‘ Fell, where are you going ?” — “* To Heaven,” 
was the reply. ‘ Are you sure of it ?’? “I am,”’ were his last 
words. 

‘I have been favoured with the perusal of a MS. sermon 
intended to have been delivered at the gallows by a Calvinistic 
teacher (as he declared himself to be) named Simpson, who was 
hanged for a highway robbery, at Lancaster, April 19. 1806. He 
had been confined, before his last apprehension, for some other 
crime in Hertford gaol, where he frequently preached to the con- 
victs, and by his hypocritical demeanour, obtained liberty enough 
to enable him to escape. He was not quite 23 years of age, and 
in the commencement of his sermon confesses that he had once 
been an infidel, and had particularly “reviled that devout and 
religious sect called Methodists.” That he “ had broken open 
more than 50 houses, stolen upwards of 30 horses, and that as 
for the numbers of people whom he had robbed on the highway, 
they exceeded his own knowledge, nay that he had been base and 
inhuman enough to rob his own father. — Yet that blessed be God, 
he has enabled him to meet the King of Terrors, not only with cou- 


rage, but with triumph; being confident (says he) that I shall be no , 


sooner absent from the body, but I shall be present with the Lord, 
who will meet and receive me not with a frown, but with a smile.” 
He then addresses himself to those “ blind persons who daub their 
Babel building with untempered mortar, and think to win heaven 
by moral rectitude,” assuring them that “ they must ever perish 
in that flaming ruin, which they have so justly deserved ;” of all 
this he is enabled,:** experimentally, of his own experience,” to 
inform his auditors, ‘‘ whatever letter-learned, proud goat-feeding 
teachers, who call converted souls enthusiasts, may say to the 
contrary.” ) 
‘ This sermon occupies fourteen closely written quarto pages ; 
‘ on the morning of execution he inclosed it to a friend, excusing 
himself from delivering it at the gallows, on account of the short 
time which criminals were allowed there. In his letter he assures 
this friend ‘‘ that the fears of death are turned into hopes, and that 
he meets it with as much composure and pleasure, as he has done 
when a boy, at the thought of going to a fair or a play.” The 
account of the chaplain who witnessed his last moments is in direct 
Opposition to this statement; half an hour before his death, Simp- 
son assured him that the sermon contained much, which he cer- 
tainly would have suppressed, if he had supposed that his feelings 
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could have been such as he then experienced; and on the fatal 
platform he was unable to utter a single word. Yet if this deluded 
man had met with a fitting biographer, he would have been canon- 
ized, in “syllables of dolor,” in Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Sixpenny Tracts. 

¢ Long as this note is, I cannot close it without citing the words 
of a prelate, who both from exalted talents, and dignified station, 
has aright to promulgate his opinions on this subject, ex cathedra, 
The Bishop of Chester, in his late Assize Sermon, a composition 
admirable from the plainness of its language, and the perspicuity 
of its general argument, has the following passage: ‘* The most 
atrocious violators of the law have lulled their consciences with 
some fancied experiences of faith, and they who have broken 
every commandment upon earth, have yet looked for their reward 
in heaven. Hence the composedness with which even murderers 
have gone from scenes of horror to the house of God. Hence 
the facility with which such persons have turned from shedding 
blood to praying. To the same cause also must we attribute that 
growing hardihood in crime through which convicted assassins so 
often deny their guilt, though almost in the presence of their 
Maker : and thus only can we account for that presuming audacity, 
with which creatures, covered with guilt, have, in their last mo- 
ments, dared confidently to boast that they are ascending — from 
the scaffold itself — unto the right hand of God.”’’ 


We must endeavour to find room for another sketch of the 
sad propensity to mingle “ sacra profanis,” which is so cha- 
racteristic of our extravagant times: 


© V.464.— Trumpet-Majors.] William Weldon, trumpet-major 
of the Thirteenth Light Dragoons, after twenty years’ service, 
has nn his revelations and experiences, under the title of 
‘€ Jehovah Nissi; the Lord my Banner.” From another of his 
works called ‘* Heart-melody, and Droppings of the Honey-comb,” 
the two subjoined extracts are taken: in the first he expresses a 
confident hope, in imagery most appropriate to his vocation, that 
“although my present calling in this life forces me by ord: r of my 
superiors, or the higher earthly powers, to do that which my soul 
hates, loathes, and abhors, on thy holy day, by forcing me to 
divert a giddy multitude by playing carnal music; yet thou, O 
Lord, wilt appear for me, and exchange this for the silver trumpet 
of the Gospel.” (P. 7.) 

‘ For the second passage it is somewhat strange if he has escaped 
the halberds; he talks of ‘ being shut up in a barrack amidst the 
offspring of the man of sin, and sons of perdition; and many 
other sons of pride ; yea amongst human lions and bears.” (P. 24.) 
Surely to call gentlemen who wear a sword, and hold his Majesty’s 
commission, * sin, perdition, pride, lions, and bears,’? must be 
cognizable by the Mutiny Act. His officers, however, punished 
him another way, for “one Lord’s Day,” though it was “ foul 
weather,” and he “ put on his great coat to prevent getting wet, 
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as he had three miles to ride to the preaching, and was subject to 
the rheumatism, yet the sons of pride forbade it.” (P. 12-) 

‘ The army is rapidly evangelizing ; their reformation perhaps 
may be attributed to the publication of Mr. Jones’s “ Letter to a 
Young Gentleman,” in which the ingenious author recommends 
that “our troops, as they march into Hyde Park, should be at- 
tended by the chaplain of the regiment, on horseback, repeating 
the 144th Psalm: — Blessed be the Lord my strength, who teach- 
eth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight.” The reader need 
not be reminded that the times have existed, in which such exhi- 
bitions were far from uncommon, still less need he be told of the 
tremendous consequences which resulted from this union of re- 
ligious and military fanaticism.’ 


We are very sorry to be compelled to omit what follows 
about ‘Christian Drummers,’ the ‘ Serious Hoy,’ and the 
‘ Sailor’s Ark.’ They are all lamentable indications of the 
puritanical spirit of the age; and they shew, in various 
colours, the excess of enthusiasm to which a large portion of 
all orders of men in Great Britain now seems to be hurried. 

The subscriptions, whether of servants or of school-boys, 
to the Bible and Church Missionary Societies, call down the 
anger of this author; who styles them neither more nor less. 
than ‘ robberies ;> and who observes, when considering the 
degree of influence thus used over the poor and the ignorant, 
that, as we have laws to punish the extortion of money b 
bodily fear, we ought to add to the statute a penalty for the 
same extortion by means of alarming the soul. Here he may 
surely be considered as going too far. 

In taking farewell of this writer, however, we would en- 
courage him to proceed in bis exposure of all religious follies. 
and impostures that occur to his observation ; in which he 


will obtain the concurrence of all honest and thinking men, 
of every sect or denomination. 





-_ -——- 





Art. XII. An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital 
functions, with some Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of internal Diseases; by A. P. Wilson Philip, M.D. 
F.R.S. E., &c. &c. In part re-published, by Permission of the 
President of the Royal Society, from the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1815 and 1817, with the Report of the National In- 
stitute of France, on the Experiments of M. le Gallois, and 


Observations on that Report. 8vo. pp. 347. Boards. Un- 
derwood. 


ws the subject of Dr. Philip’s inquiry, and with some 
of the experiments and reasoning by which he endea- 
voured to establish his opinions, our readers have been al- 
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ready made acquainted by our account of the volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions mentioned in the title-page: but 
we must now proceed to review the more extended detail of 
facts and arguments, which the author has brought forwards 
in the prosecution of the ag tang ston He divides his 
treatise into two parts: in the first, he proposes to give a view 
of the state of our knowlege respecting the principle on which 
the action of the sanguiferous system depends, and the con- 
nection between it and the nervous system, previously to the 
performance of his own experiments; and in the second to 
relate those experiments, and point out the inferences which 
he conceives may be deduced from them. In order to ac- 
complish the first object, Dr. P. thought that he could not 
do better than translate the report of the Committee of the 
National Institute of France, concerning M. le Gallois’ 
Experiments on the Vital Functions; because this report 
contains a very correct account of the subject, and also pre- 
sents us with a view of the general object of Le Gallois’ 
inquiry and the conclusions which he drew from it, to con- 
trovert which is one main design of the present author. 

In consequence of the importance of its functions, and the 
facility of performing experiments on it, the heart has gene- 
rally been made the particular point of inquiry, by all those 
who have entered into the controversy respecting the con- 
nection which subsists between the muscular and the nervous 
systems. Haller thought that they were not necessarily con- 
nected together, but that the motion of the heart depended 
on the irritability of its fibres, stimulated directly by the 
blood, without the intervention of the nerves. His principal 
arguments were that the heart continues to beat when the 
nerves going to it are completely divided; that it even eon- 
tracts when removed from the body; and that it cannot: be 
stimulated by irritating the nerves that go to it, which may be 
done with the muscles of voluntary motion. The most power- 
ful of the objections urged against Haller were, that the heart 
is provided with nerves, which according to his system would 
be of no use; and that it is powerfully influenced by mental 
emotions, which can operate only through the medium of the 
nerves. Haller appears to have been not only embarrassed by 
these objections, but unable to give a satisfactory answer to 
them; and they seem to have induced most of the modern 
physiologists to adopt the contrary side of the question, al- 
though they have proceeded on various grounds, and often 
on principles that were very inconsistent with each other. 
In this state of uncertainty, M. le Gallois endeavoured to 
put the controversy to the issue of experiment, and was Jed 
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to conclude, against the opinion of Haller, that the nerves 
are essentially concerned in the action of the heart. His 
experiments appear to have been contrived with considerable 
ingenuity; and those which were performed before the Com- 
mittee were such as to convince them of the accuracy of his 

rocesses, so that they announced four very important physio- 
ligion! positions, which they regarded as being completely 
established by them. These are: 


‘ ast. That the cause of all the motions of inspiration has its 
seat near that part of the medulla oblongata which gives rise to the 
nerves of the eighth pair. 

‘ 2d. That the cause which animates each part of the body re- 
sides in the part of the spinal marrow from which the nerves ot 
that part are derived. 

‘ 3d, That in like manner it is from the spinal marrow that the 
heart derives its life and its powers; but, from the whole spinal 
marrow, and not merely from any particular part of it. 

‘ 4th. That the great sympathetic nerve takes its rise from the 
spinal marrow, and that the particular character of that nerve ts 
to bring every part to which it is distributed under the immediate 
influence of the whole nervous power.’ 


These positions, as the Committee think, remove all the 
difficulties that have hitherto attached to the subject, and 
reconcile the facts of Haller with the objections brought 
against them by his opponents: observing that they afford an 
explanation of the following points; viz. they shew why the 
heart receives nerves, why it is influenced by the passions, 
why it is not subjected to the will, and why the circulation 
can be supported in acephalous or decapitated animals. In 
conclusion, the Committee speak of M. le Gallois’’ experi- 
ments in the most favourable terms; even asserting that his 
essay is ‘* one of the most excellent, and certainly the most 
important, which has appeared in physiology, since the learned 
experiments of Haller,” and that “ it will make an epoch in 
that science over which it must spread a new light.” To this 
very flattering testimony Dr, Philip cannot give his assent: he _ 
admits much merit in the experiments, and regards M. le 
Gallois as the discoverer of many important facts: but he 
considers the system as extremely imperfect; and indeed he 
goes so far as to controvert every one of the fundamental 
positions which we have quoted above. After some remarks 
gn these positions, and having pointed out what he conceives 
to be inconsistencies or imperfections in the experiments or 
arguments, Dr. Philip proceeds to detail an account of his 
OWN Investigations. 

We 
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We are thus brought to the second part of the work, con- 
taining the experiments made with a view to ascertain the 
laws of the vital functions. It occupies four-fifths of the 
volume, and is arranged into a number of separate chapters ; 
in which different series of experiments are related, and the 
proper inferences are drawn from them. As the detail of 
the whole would carry us far beyond our accustomed limits, 
we can only mention the manner in which Dr. Philip treats 
a few of the topics that seem to us the most interesting or 
important; or specify where any point is established, which 
is most at variance with the generally received opinion. 

The first chapter contains experiments made with a view 
to observe what effect is produced on the heart, by the total 
destruction of the brain and spinal marrow. It seemed to 
be unequivocally proved, after this operation, by the motion 
of the heart and arteries, that they retained their full power, 
so as to shew that they act by a faculty inherent in them- 
selves. At the same time, many facts, and especially the in- 
fluence of the passions on the circulation, prove that the ner- 
vous and the muscular systems are connected; and the 
author proceeds, in the 2d chapter, toshew in what this con- 
nection consists. He found, by a number of experiments, in 
which chemical agents were applied to the brain or the spinal 
marrow, that the action of the heart was very obviously 
affected; thus involving a contradiction, because, after havin 
first manifested that the heart acted independently of the 
nerves, it now appears that it is much influenced by the 
state of the nervous system. ‘This seeming inconsistency he 
endeavours to reconcile by examining the action of the volun- 
tary muscles; and, from experiments performed on these parts, 
he concluded that their power is independent of the nervous 
_— because, by the local application of a proper stimulus, 
they contract when their nerves are all divided. The fair 
inference from this principle is that the voluntary and invo- 
luntary muscles possess essentially the same power, their 
irritability or inherent contractility, but that this power is 
called into action by different means: in the voluntary 
muscles, always by the nervous influence through the medium 
of the will; while the involuntary muscles generally act in 
consequence of the direct application of stimuli, but are, 
under certain circumstances, capable of receiving the influence 
of the nervous power. The principle of Haller is, therefore, 
established, that the blood, acting on the heart, is the imme- 
diate cause of its contraction, without the intervention of the 
nerves: but it is so far modified as to shew that this organ is 
under the influence of the nervous system, and may have its 
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action affected by stimulants or sedatives applied to the brain 
or the spinal marrow. 

Dr. Philip likewise draws another inference from his ex- 
periments, with respect to the nature of the connection be- 
tween the brain and the spinal marrow, which he supposes is 
analogous to that which subsists between the muscles and the 
nerves. The spinal marrow is capable of acting independ- 
ently of the brain, yet its functions may be influenced through 
the medium of the brain. 


‘ Thus,’ the author remarks, ¢ the excitability of the spinal 
marrow bears the same relation to the brain, which that of the 
muscles bears to the spinal marrow and its nerves, and I would — 
add all nerves distributed to muscles, some of which arise from 
the brain, but seem to bear precisely the same relation to the 
sensorium and to the muscles, with those which arise from the 
spinal marrow. Even M. le Gallois, although his experiments 
lead to an oppostie conclusion, observes, that the brain seems to 
act on the spinal marrow as the latter does on the parts it animates. 
We know the peculiar office of the brain, by observing what func- 
tions are lost by its removal, the sensorial functions. The ner- 
vous, then, obeys the sensorial system, in the same way in which 
the muscular obeys the nervous system; but as the muscular power 
has an existence independent of the nervous, so has the nervous 
an existence independent of the sensorial power.’ 


What the exact meaning is which the author attaches to 
the terms nervous and sensorial, we shall see more clearly in a 
subsequent part of his inquiry. 

The next train of experiments, which Dr. Philip performed, 
were intended to discover what are the laws which regulate the 
action of stimuli on the muscular parts, when applied to the 
brain and the spinal marrow; and, particularly, to compare the 
effect on the voluntary and the involuntary muscles. Among 
the inferences drawn from these experiments, the following 
are the most important. Mechanical stimuli seem to act 
more powerfully on the voluntary, and chemical stimuli on 
the involuntary muscles: but neither of the species of stimuli, 
when applied to the brain or the spinal marrow, will affect 
the voluntary muscles, unless they are made to act near the 
origin of the nerves which are destined to these muscles. 
The heart is affected by the application of a less powerful 
stimulus to the brain or the spinal marrow than the volun- 
tary muscles; irregular actions are often produced in the 
voluntary muscles, but never in the heart; and when the 
voluntary muscles are no longer capable of being called into 
action, by stimuli applied to the brain or the spinal marrow, 
the heart still remains capable of being excited. The author 
observes 
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observes that many of these differences may be referred to one 
principle ; ‘ that the heart is excited by all stimuli applied to 
any considerable part of the brain or spinal marrow, while 
the muscles of yoluntary motion are only excited by intense 
stimuli applied to certain small parts of these organs,’ the 
parts near the origin of the nerves and the spinal marrow. 
Many of the experiments, as far as we have now traced them, 
appear to be very decisive in their results, and fully to 
justify the inferences deduced from them: but we cannot al- 
together speak with so much confidence respecting those 
which follow, on the action of the secretory vessels, and the 
relation which it bears to the nervous system. 

We have seen, in the experiments already related, that 
both the voluntary and the involuntary muscles possess the 
contractile power, independently of the nervous influence; 
although, in the case of the former, the nervous influence is 
the stimulus by which, in their ordinary state, they are made 
to contract : — but the author was led to a different inference 
with respect to the action of the secretory organs. He formed 
this conclusion principally from experiments made on the sto- 
mach, by dividing the nerves which lead to this organ, when 
the secretions peculiar to it seemed not to be regularly 
produced, and the food which was received into it remained 
undigested : but it was found that, by subjecting tlie stomach 
to the influence of galvanism, the process of digestion was 
promoted, and was indeed brought to its natural state, as if 
the nerves had not been divided. Having related these expe- 
riments, the author asks whether it be possible to explain their 
results ‘without admitting the identity of the nervous influence 
and galvanism ? We must either,’ he says, ‘ admit this, or that 
there is another power, capable of performing the most cha- 
racteristic and complicated functions of the nervous system.’ 
He makes a distinction between the action of the vessels which 
carry the fluids for the purpose of secretion, and the power by 
which the fluids thus conveyed have their properties altered. 
The action of the vessels of the organs of secretion, like those 
of the circulation generally, are independent of the nervous 
system ; and secretion fails when the influence of this system is 
withdrawn, ‘ not because the vessels of secretion fail to perform 
their office, but because the necessary changes on the fluids 
which they supply no longer take place.’ 

These experiments on the secretory organs do not appear 
to us to lead so directly to the conclusions drawn from them, 
as those which are related in the former part of the treatise; nor 
do they convince us of the identity of the nervous influence and 
galvanism. ‘They shew that, in a certain degree, galvanism 
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supplied the place of this influence, or produced some chan 
in the parts which were subjected to it that enabled them to 
supply it, but they go no farther. Several conjectures might 
be formed on this subject, but they are no more than conjec- 
tures, and our limits will not permit us to discuss so important 
a topic at full length. We shall only farther observe concern- 
ing it, that the operation of the electric fluid in the living 
body is in many respects obscure, and requires much eluci- 
dation. 

Next occur a number of experiments on the action of the 
intestinal canal, on digestion, and on animal temperature. 
Many of the observations on the different parts of the process 
of digestion are interesting, and throw considerable light on 
the mechanical part of the operation. The chapter on animal 
temperature we regard as the least meritorious part of the 
volume, and indeed as uiworthy of the character of philoso- 
phical investigation which is manifested in the first part of 
the inquiry. That the nervous influence in some way affects 
the evolution of caloric appears decided, although the mode of 
its action is very obscure: but the experiments made to prove 
that caloric is secreted from arterial blood, by galvanism, are 
altogether inconclusive. 

We have alluded above to a division of the vital powers 
which the author makes, that is in some measure peculiar to 
himself. He conceives that there are three vital powers of 
distinct operation, and not directly depending on each other ; 
viz. the sensorial, the nervous, and the muscular. The latter 
is generally recognized, and requires no explanation : the two 
others are thus described : 


* The nervous power, it appears from many of the experiments 
which have been related, acts only as a stimulus to the muscular 
fibre. It performs the more complicated functions of preparing 
the various secreted fluids, and causing an evolution of caloric from 
the blood ; and is the means by which impressions are conveyed to 
the sensorium. 

‘ The sensorial power, as far as it is concerned in the functions 
of mere animal life, appears to consist wholly in receiving impres- 
sions from, and communicating them to the nervous power.’ — 


The seat of these two powers is not so clearly defined, ac- 
cording to the author’s observation, as the operation: they 
may each be traced to both the brain and the spinal marrow : 
but he supposes ‘ that the sensorial power resides chiefly in the 
brain, and the nervous in the spinal marrow.’ There is pro- 
bably some foundation tor this distinction between the ner- 
vous and the sensorial power; and indeed most physiologists 
have admitted some kind of arrangement or modification of 
the 
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the functions of the nervous system, which may be considered 
as equivalent to it: but we think it is very doubtful how far 
they ought to be classed as distinct powers. This, however, 
is a question of little consequence, compared with the correct 
establishment of the facts. 

Some chapters of Dr. Philip’s work remain which we have 
not examined; one on the use of the ganglion; and one on the 
relation which the different functions bear to each other, and 
the order in which they cease in dying: besides a long account 
of the application of the foregoing experiments and principles 
to the pathology or treatment of diseases of various kinds. 
These, however, we must pass without examination; and we 
shall conclude our review by observing, with respect to the 
character of the work generally, that it possesses great merit ; 
that it developes, as we think, successfully, many obscure parts 
of the animal economy ; that the experiments are generally 
well contrived, and seem to have been carefully executed ; and 
that in many cases the correct inference is deduced from them. 
We do not, indeed, agree with the author in all his conclu- 
sions, nor do we regard all parts of the book as equally valu- 
able: but, as a whole, we strongly recommend it to the careful 
study of those who are interested in the pursuit of physiolo- 
gical science. We may add that many of the strictures on 
M. le Gallois’ treatise appear to be well founded, and that Dr. 
Philip is completely successful in his manner of controverting 
several of the conclusions of his antagonist. 

It is to be regretted that a work of so much importance is 
very incorrectly printed. 





Art. XIII. Curiosities of Literature, in 3 Volumes. Vol. III. 
8vo. pp. 490. 12s. Boards. Murray. 


T= preceding volumes of this entertaining work have been 

noticed by us at considerable length *, and the present 
continuation by no means falls short of the previous parts. 
Mr. D’Israeli is and deserves to be a popular writer: his sen- 
timents are libera!; his topics are various; his illustrations 
display command of reading; and his style, if sometimes 
peculiar, is usually lively and poignant. He is perhaps 
rather the literate than the erudite, rather the well-read than 
the well-schooled man, and more versed in the modern than 
in the antient languages; on which account he willingly 








* See Rev. vol. vii. N.S. p.270.; vol. xii. p.177. and 296.; 
vol. xvi. p. 415., and ivi. p. 66. | 
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talks of Gothic men, manners, and things, — not of what can 
no longer be imitated with advantage either in literary or 
practical life: — he has looked into the living and moving 
world, and has profited by the progress of modern literature 
and opinion. 

As our readers already know, these ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture’ consist of a series of short lucubrations, not dissimilar 
from those of the Spectator or Rambler, but arising more 
out of citations from unusual books, and less from the 
original reflections of the author. If it had been deemed. 
expedient to give a title to this work, which should have’ 
favoured its being included in future collections of the British 
Essayists, the Antiquary might have been a proper name; 
since nearly all the papers contain illustrations derived from 
an antiquated and recondite literature. We give a list of 
the subjects treated. 


‘ The Pantomimical Characters. Extempore Comedies. Mas- 
singer, Milton, and the Italian Theatre. Songs of Trades, or 
Songs for the People. Introducers of Exotic Flowers, Fruits, &c. 
Usurers of the Seventeenth Century. Chidiock Titchbourne (a 
Roman Catholic’s History). Elizabeth and her Parliament. 
Anecdotes of Prince Henry the Son of James I. when a Child. The 
Diary of a Master of the Ceremonies. Diaries, Moral, Historical, 
and Critical. Licensers of the Press. Of Anagrams and Echo 
Verses. Orthography of Proper Names. Names of our Streets. 
Secret History of Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford. Ancient Cookery 
and Cooks. Ancient and Modern Saturnalia. Reliquie Ge- 
thiniane. Robinson Crusoe. Catholic and Protestant Dramas. 
The History of the Theatre during its Suppression. Drinking 
Customs in England. On Literary Anecdotes. Condemned Poets. 
Acajou and Zirphile, of its Preface. Tom o’ Bedlams. Intro- 
duction of Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate. Charles the First’s Love 
of the Fine Arts. Secret History of Charles I. and his Queen 
Henrietta. The Minister —the Cardinal Duke of Richelieu. The 
Minister — Duke of Buckingham, Lord Admiral, Lord General, 
Sc. &c. &c. Felton the Political Assassin. Johnson’s Hints for 
the Life of Pope.’ 


In the paper on Anagrams, the best of all is omitted; that 
. with which Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus King 
of Poland, and his noble relatives of the house of Lescinski, 
to the annual examination of the students under his care at 
the gymnasium of Lissa. The recitations closed with an he- 
roic dance, in which each youth carried a shield inscribed with 
a legend of the letters contained in the words Domus Lescinia. 
After a new evolution, the boys exhibited the words Ades 
incolumis : next, Omnis es lucida: fourthly, Omune sis lucida : 


fifthly, 
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fifthly, Mane szdus loci: sixthly, Sis columna Der, and at 
the conclusion, J scande solium. 

One of the most agreeable and instructive of these dis- 
uisitions is that which relates to Licensers of the Press ; 
and, as the system of preventive censure is still perniciously 
followed on the Continent and audaciously defended by 
yarious ministers of the allied sovereigns, one of whom has 
put into the mouth of royalty a systematic denunciation of 
«‘ culpable opinions,” it is worth while to revert to the 
history of the antient mischiefs of a superintended press : 
lest here, too, intolerance should protrude his extinguisher, 
or under the mask of piety aim his dagger at liberty and 
truth. 


‘ In the history of literature, and perhaps in that of the human 
mind, the institution of the Licensers of the Press, and Censors 
of Books, was a bold invention, designed to counteract that of 
the Press itself; and even to convert this newly-discovered instru- 
ment of human freedom, into one which might serve to perpetuate 
that system of passive obedience, which had so long enabled 
Modern Rome to dictate her laws to the universe. It was 
thought possible in the subtilty of Italian Astuzia and Spanish 
Monachism, to place a centinel on the very thoughts, as well as 
on the persons of authors; and in extreme cases, that books 
might be condemned to the flames, as well as heretics. 

‘ Of this institution, the beginnings are obscure, for it originated 
in caution and fear ; but as the work betrays the workman, and the 
national physiognomy the native, it is evident that so inquisitorial 
an act could only have originated in the Inquisition itself. How- 
ever feeble, or partial, may have been the previous attempts, it 
assumed its most formidable shape in the Council of Trent, 
when some gloomy spirits from Rome and Madrid, where they 
are still governing, foresaw the revolution of this new age of 
books. The triple-crowned Pontiff had in vain rolled the 
thunders of the Vatican to strike out of the hands of all men 
the volumes of Wickliffe, of Huss, and of Luther, and even 
menaced their eager readers with death. At this Council, Pius IV. 
was presented with a catalogue of books of which they denounced 
that the perusal ought to be forbidden: his bull not only con- 
firmed this list of the condemned, but added rules how books 
should be judged. Subsequent Popes enlarged these catalogues, 
and added to the rules, as the monstrous novelties started up. 
Inquisitors of books were appointed; at Rome they consisted of 
certain cardinals and “ the master of the holy palace ;” and 
literary inquisitots were elected at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Naples, 
and for the Low Countries; they were watching the ubiquity of 
the human mind. These catalogues of prohibited books were 
called Indexes ; and at Rome a body of these literary despots dre 
still called ‘* the Congregation of the Index.” The simple Index 
is alist of condemned books never to be opened; but the Ex- 
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purgatory Index indicates those only prohibited till they have 
undergone a purification. No book was to be allowed on any 
subject, or in any language, which contained a single position, an 
ambiguous sentence, even a word, which, in the most distant 
sense, could be construed opposite to the doctrines of the 
supreme authority of this Council of Trent; where it seems to 
have been enacted, that all men, literate and illiterate, prince 
and peasant, the Italian, the Spaniard, and the Netherlander, 
should take the mint-stamp of their thoughts from the Council of 
Trent, and millions of souls be struck off at one blow, out of 
the same used mould. 

‘ The sages who compiled these indexes, indeed, long had 
reason to imagine that passive obedience was attached to the 
human character; and therefore they considered, that the publi- 
cations of their adversaries required no other notice, than a con- 
venient insertion in their indexes. But the heretics diligently 
reprinted them with ample prefaces and useful annotations ; 
Dr. James, of Oxford, republished an Index with due animadver- 
sions. ‘The parties made an opposite use of them: while the 
Catholic crossed himself at every title, the heretic would pur- 
chase no book which had not been indexed. One of their 
portions exposed a list of those authors whose heads were con- 
demned as well as their books: it was a catalogue of men of 
genius. 

‘ The results of these Indexes were somewhat curious. As they 
were formed in different countries, the opinions were often dia- 
metrically opposite to each other. The learned Arias Montanus, 
who was a chief Inguisitor in the Netherlands, and concerned in 
the Antwerp Index, lived to see his own works placed in the 
Roman Index; while the Inquisitor of Naples was so displeased 
with the Spanish Index, that he persisted to assert, that it had 
never been printed at Madrid! Men who began by insisting that 
all the world should not differ from their opinions, ended by not 
agreeing with themselves. A civil war raged among the index- 
makers; and if one criminated, the other retaliated. If one 
discovered ten places to be expurgated, another found thirty, and 
a third inclined to place the whole work in the condemned list. 
The Inquisitors at length became so doubtful of their own opi- 
nions, that they sometimes expressed in their licence for printing, 
that ‘‘ they tolerated the reading, after the book had been cor- 
rected by themselves, till such time as the work should be considered 
-worthy of some farther ,correction.” The expurgatory Indexes 
excited louder complaints than those which simply condemned 
books ; because the purgers and castrators, as they were termed, 
or, as Milton calls them, “ the Executioners of Books,” by 
omitting or interpolating passages, made an author say, or unsay, 
what the Inquisitors chose; and their editions, after the death 
of the authors, were compared to the erasures or forgeries in 
records ; for the books which an author leaves behind him, with 
his last corrections, are like his last will and testament, and the 
public are the legitimate heirs of an author's opinions, 
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¢ The whole process of these expurgatory Indexes, that “ takes 
through the entrails of many an old good author, with a violation 
worse than any could be offered to his tomb,” as Milton says, 
must inevitably draw off the life-blood, and leave an author a 
mere spectre! A book in Spain and Portugal passes through six 
or seven courts before it can be published, and is supposed to 
recommend itself by the information, that it is published with all 
the necessary privileges. Authors of genius have taken fright 
at the gripe of ‘‘ the Master of the holy palace,” or the lacerating 
scratches of the “ Corrector-general por su Magestad.” At 
Madrid and Lisbon, and even at Rome, this licensing of books 
has confined most of their authors to the body of the good fathers 
themselves. This system has prospered to admiration, in keeping 
them all down to a certain meanness of spirit, and happily pre- 
served stationary the childless stupidity through the nation, on 
which so much depends.’ — 

¢ When the insertions in the Index were found of no other use 
than to bring the peccant volumes under the eyes of the curious, 
they employed the secular arm in burning them in public places. 
The history of these literary conflagrations has often been traced 
by writers of opposite parties; for the truth is, that both used 
them: zealots seem all cut out of one paste, whatever be their 
party. They had yet to learn, that burning was not confuting, 
and that these public fires were an advertisement by procla- 
mation. The publisher of Erasmus’s Colloquies intrigued to 
procure the burning of his book, which raised the sale to twenty- 
four thousand.’ — 

‘ In the reign of Henry VIII. we seem to have burnt books on 
both sides, in that age of unsettled opinions; in Edward’s, the 
Catholic works were burnt; and Mary had her pyramids of Pro- 
testant volumes; in Elizabeth’s, political pamphlets fed the flames ; 
and libels in the reign of James I. and his sons. — 

‘ France cannot exactly fix on the era of her Censeurs de 
Livres ; and we ourselves, who gave it its death-blow, found the 
custom prevail without any authority from our statutes. Britain 
long groaned under the leaden stamp of an Imprimatur *, and 
long witnessed men of genius either suffering the vigorous limbs 
of their productions to be shamefully mutilated in public, or 
voluntarily committing a literary suicide in their own manuscripts. 
Camden declared that he was not suffered to print all his Eliza- 
beth; but he sent those passages over to De Thou, the French 
historian, who printed his history faithfully two years after Cam- 
den’s first edition, 1615. The same happened to Lord Herbert's 
History of Henry VIII., which has never been given according to 
the original. In the Poems of Lord Brooke, we find a lacuna of 
the first twenty pages: it was a poem on Religion, cancelled by 
the order of Archbishop Laud. The great Sir Matthew Hale 





‘ * Oxford and Cambridge still grasp at this shadow of de- 


parted literary tyranny; they have their licensers and their 
imprimaturs.’ 
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ordered that none of his works should be printed after his death ; 
as he apprehended, that, in the licensing of them, some things 
might be struck out or altered, which he had observed, not 
without some indignation, had been done to those of a learned 
friend ; and he preferred bequeathing his uncorrupted MSS. to 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, as their only guardians: hoping 
that they were a treasure worth keeping. Contemporary authors 
have frequent allusions to such books, imperfect and mutilated at 
the caprice or the violence of a licenser. 

‘¢ The laws of England have never violated the freedom and 
the dignity of its press. ‘ There is no law to prevent the print- 
ing of any book in England, only a decree in the Star-chamber,” 
said the learned Selden. Proclamations were occasionally issued 
against authors and books; and foreign works were, at times, 
prohibited. The freedom of the press was rather circumvented, 
than openly attacked, in the reign of Elizabeth; who dreaded 
those Roman Catholics who were disputing her right to the 
throne, and the religion of the state. Foreign publications, or 
‘‘ books from any parts beyond the seas,’’ were therefore 
prohibited. The press, however, was not free under the 
reign of a sovereign, whose high-toned feelings, and the exi- 
gencies of the times, rendered her as despotic in deeds, as the 
pacific James was in words. Although the press had then no 
restrictions, an author was always at the mercy of the govern- 
ment. Elizabeth too had a keen scent after what she called 
treason, which she allowed to take in a large compass. She con- 
demned one author (with his publisher) to have the hand cut 
off which wrote his book; and she hanged another. It was Sir 
Francis Bacon, or his father, who once pleasantly turned aside 
the keen edge of her real vindictiveness ; for when Elizabeth was 
inquiring, whether an author, whose book she had given him to 
examine, was not guilty of treason? he replied, ‘“‘ Not of treason, 
Madam ; but. of robbery, if you please; for he has taken all that 
is worth noticing in him, from Tacitus and Sallust.”?” With the 
fear of Elizabeth before his eyes, Holinshed castrated the volumes 
of his history. When Giles Fletcher, after his Russian embassy, 
congratulated himself with having escaped with his head, and, 
on his return, wrote a book called ‘‘ The Russian Commonwealth,” 
describing its tyranny, Elizabeth forbad the publishing of the 
work. It is curious to contrast this fact with another better 
known, under the reign of William II].; then the press had 
obtained its perfect freedom, and even the shadow of the sove- 
reign could not pass between an author and his work. When the 
Danish ambassador complained to the King of the freedom which 
Lord Molesworth had exercised on his master’s government, in 
his account of Denmark; and hinted that, if a Dane had done 
the same with the King of England, he would, on complaint, 
have taken the author’s head off: —“ That I cannot do,” replied - 
the sovereign of.a free people; “ but, if you please, I will tell 
him what you say, and he shall put it into the next edition of 
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his book.” What an immense interval between the feelings of 
Elizabeth and William! and not a century betwixt them! 

‘ James I. proclaimed Buchanan’s history, and a political tract 
of his, at ‘the Mercat Cross;” and every one’ was to bring 
his copy ‘“ to be perusit and purgit of the offensive and extraor- 
dinare materis,”” under a heavy penalty. Knox, whom Milton 
calls “‘ the Reformer of a Kingdom,” was also curtailed; and 
“the sense of that great man shall, to all posterity, be lost for 
the fearfulness, or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory 
licenser.”” 

‘ The regular establishment of licensers of the press appeared 
under Charles I. It must be placed among the projects of Laud, 
and the King, I suspect, inclined to it; for, by a passage in a 
manuscript letter of the times, I find, that when Charles printed 
his speech on the dissolution of the parliament, which excited such 
general discontent, some one printed Queen Elizabeth’s last 
speech, to accompany Charles’s. This was presented to the 
King by his own printer, John Bill, not from a political motive, 
but merely by way of complaint, that another had _ printed, 
without leave or licence, that which, as the King’s printer, he 
asserted was his own copy-right. Charles does not appear to 
have been pleased with the gift, and observed, ‘* You printers 
print any thing.’ Three gentlemen of the bed-chamber, con 
tinues the writer, standing by, commended Mr. Bill very much, 
and prayed him to come oftener with such rarities to the Kings 
because they might do some good. 

‘ One of the consequences of this persecution of the press 
was, the raising up of a new class of publishers, under the 
government of Charles I., those who became noted for, what was 
then called, “ unlawful and unlicensed books.” Sparkes, the 
publisher of Prynne’s ‘* Histriomastix,’’? was of this class. The 
Presbyterian party in parliament, who thus found the press closed 
on them, vehemently cried out for its freedom; and it was 
imagined, that when they had ascended into power, the odious 
office of a licenser of the press would have been abolished; but 
these pretended friends of freedom, on the contrary, discovered 
themselves as tenderly alive as the old government, and main- 
tained it with the extremest vigour. Such is the political history 
of mankind. 

‘ The literary fate of Milton was remarkable; his genius was 
castrated alike by the monarchical and the republican govern- 
ment. The royal licenser expunged several passages’ from 
Milton’s history, in which Milton had painted the superstition, 
the pride, and the cunning of the Saxon monks, which the 
sagacious licenser applied to Charles II.'and the bishops; but 
Milton had before suffered as merciless a mutilation from his 
old friends the Republicans; who suppressed a bold picture, 
taken from life, which he had introduced into his History of the 
Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines. Milton gave the 
unlicensed passages to the a a literary nobleman, 
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the editor of Whitelocke’s Memorials; and the castrated passage, 
which could not be licensed in 1670, was received with peculiar 
interest, when separately published in 1681.* ‘* If there be found 
in an author’s book one sentence of a ventrous edge, uttered in 
the height of zeal, and who knows whether it might not be the 
dictate of a divine spirit, yet not suiting every low decrepid 
humour of their own, they will not pardon him their dash.” 

‘ This office seems to have lain dormant a short time under 
Cromwell, from the scruples of a conscientious licenser, who 
desired the Council of State in 1649, for reasons given, to be 
discharged of that employment. This Mabot, the licenser, was 
evidently deeply touched by Milton’s address for “ The Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing.” The office was, however, revived on 
the restoration of Charles II.; and through the reign of James II. 
the abuses of licensers were unquestionably not discouraged ; 
their castrations of books reprinted appear to have been very 
artful; for in reprinting Gage’s “ Survey of the West Indies,” 
which originally consisted of twenty-two chapters, in 1648 and 
1657, with a dedication to Sir Thomas Fairfax,—in 1677, after 
expunging the passages in honour of Fairfax, the dedication is 
dexterously turned into a preface ; and the twenty-second chapter 
being obnoxious for containing particulars of the artifices of 
* the papalins,” in converting the author, was entirely chopped 
away by the licenser’s hatchet. The castrated chapter, as usual, 
was preserved afterwards separately. Literary despotism at least 
is short-sighted in its views, for the expedients it employs are 
certain of overturning themselves.’ 


More good matter is to be found in this disquisition: but, 
as it is too long for entire transcription, we must refer to 
Mr. D’Israeli’s volume. We may remark, en passant, that 
our patriots have not done sufficient justice to the memory 
of Mabot; who, while a licenser, endeavoured to render his 
office a sinecure; and who took the earliest opportunity of 
resigning the employment, when he could entertain a hope 
that it would be wholly suppressed. 

Some years ago, in noticing the Miscellanies of this author, 
we described him (vol. xxiv. p.375.) as displaying “ a 
vivacity and brilliancy of style, mottled with antithesis and 
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‘ * It is a quarto tract, entitled, “ Mr. John Milton’s Cha- 
racter of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines in 1641 ; 
omitted in his other Works, and never before printed, and very 
seasonable for these Times. 1681.” It is inserted in the un- 
castrated edition of Milton’s prose works in 1738. It is a retort 
on the Presbyterian Clement Walker’s History of the Inde- 

endents; and Warburton, in his admirable characters of the 
Dinetinne of this period, alluding to Clement Walker says 
¢¢ Milton was even with him in the fine and severe character he 
draws of the Presbyterian administration.” ’ 
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spangled with allusion, and a tiptoe wit dancing and ba- 
lancing on the brink of conceit.” Time and practice have, 
we think, chastened his manner, and mellowed his diction; 
which has now less of individuality, or, to borrow his own 
word, of mannerism, but more grace, propriety, and ease. 
Mr. D'Israeli’s writings bear a great resemblance to the Ana 
of foreign countries, and will no doubt one day be collected 
by himself, and exposed to the competition of a closer com- 
parison. He has no reason to fear a mortifying verdict from 
the juries of reviewers who may be impannelled over his 
case; since few writers instruct so amusingly and amuse so 
instructively, or have provided the literary lounger with 
preferable pastime. 








Art. XIV. The Literary Character, illustrated by the History 
of Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and Confes- 
sions. By the Author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature.” 8vo. 
pp- 366. os.6d. Boards. Murray. 1818. 


T# first edition of this agreeable but not profound work, 
then intitled ‘* Essay on the Manners and Genius of the 
Literary Character,” was noticed by us at considerable length 
in our xviiith volume, p. 380. It now appears again, shorn of 
many excrescences, enriched with additional anecdotes, and 
embellished with sounder reflections. From the preface, we 
learn that several of these emendations have been suggested 
by critical marginal notes, attached to a copy of the original 
publication, which was perused at Athens by Lord Byron in 
the years 1810 and 1811, and which has since come into 
Mr. D’Israeli’s hands. The fifteen chapters are increased to 
nineteen, and the alterations are so numerous and perpetual, 
that even readers who are acquainted with the former book 
may discover novelty enough in this to repeat their perusal of 
it without fatigue. Want of precision in the style is one of 
the uncorrected deficiencies. We cannot renew an entire 

analysis, but must content ourselves with desultory comments. 
Chapter II., on the Youth of Genius, corresponds with 
the fourth of the original essay, and attempts to criticise 
various definitions of genius, but without substituting a satis- 
factory description. Dr. Johnson says that genius describes 
‘“‘a mind of general powers, accidentally determined to some 
particular direction ;” and Taylor, in his Synonyms, states 
that genius describes ‘ power of representation, excellence of 
fancy.” We should rather incline to the latter definition, as 
distinguishing genius from intellect in general. The human 
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animal has a strong tendency to organic mimesis*; to the 
imitation, with our own instruments of action, of all voluntary 
motions or emotions that we perceive to be going on in others. 
We are living echoes; and, when we hear the voice of joy, or 
of woe, we have a tendency to reproduce the same tone with 
our own articulation, or, when not aloud, with the organs of 
idealization at least. When we read an affecting scene, or 
tale, the mind is busied for a long time in devising some such 
situation or narration; and he who beholds a dance, or listens 
to music, inevitably adopts the rhythm, and internally medi- 
tates similar postures and tunes. It is in proportion to the 
vividness and distinctness of this mental imitation of external 
phenomena, that the genius is said to be strong; and this is 
unquestionably an effort of the imagination. 

The sixth chapter, on Literary Solitude, contains many 
amusing anecdotes, and gives native instances of those teasing 
pilgrimages to the shrine of genius, which are often grievous 
inroads on the leisure of literature. Wieland was driven to 
remove from Weimar by the persecution of such intruders. 
The hour of meals is the time to appropriate for the inter- 
views of curiosity; and, if a man of celebrity cannot afford 
the expence of hospitable reception, he might dine once in a 
week at an ordinary, where his admirers could at pleasure pur- 
chase the gratification of his society; and, indeed, there are 
ordinaries at Paris, which regularly offer gratuitous places to 
celebrated men for the attraction which their presence bestows 
on the table. 

In the seventh chapter, on Meditation, the author does not 
employ that word in its strict sense. Meditation is an in- 
ternal rehearsal, a preparation made in the mind for what is 
afterward to be realized by the organs of communication. 
To contrive a period before it is written down, to weigh its 
rhythm with the internal ear, to criticize its verbal expression, 
and to prepare it, with the instruments of the brain only, for 
publication, is to meditate: but Mr. D’Israeli uses meditation 
for reflection in general; for any occupation of the thoughts, 
. whether preparatory to specific action or not. 

At p.277. the author seems not to have quite penetrated 
the spirit of Montaigne’s will: he wanted Charron to marry 
his sister, but Charron chose only to endow her. Dyson’s 


noble patronage of the poet Akenside is well recorded in this 
essay on Literary Friendships, 





_ ™ Concerning this echoing or sympathetic power of the mind, 
in the perfection of which genius consists, see our account of 
Duncan’s Philosophy of Human Nature, vol. \xxviii. p. 242. 
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The concluding chapter, on the Influence of Authors, is 
not prepared with profound attention. There are alternations 
of influence, independent of excellence. When the public 
mind has long been busied with particular trains of idea and 
forms of composition, these ideas and these works cease to 
stimulate, for the very reason that they are familiar. The in- 
struction, though as sound as ever, is not as operative as ever. 
Hence, systems have died away which were quite as useful as 
those which have been substituted; and classical literature 
was for ages superseded by productions of acknowleged in- 
feriority. Change is the law of nature, the amusement of man, 
the life of authorship, and the regeneration of the world. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s character of James the First was reviewed 
in our Ixxxist volume, p. 245., aud several of the general ob- 
servations, which we then made, are applicable to this 
work also. 





Art. XV. The Vampyre; a Tale. 8vo. pp.84. 4s.6d. sewed. 
Sherwood and Co. 1819. 


HE origin of this tale, which has been improperly ad- 
vertized with the name of Lord Byron as its author, is 
explained in an ‘ extract of a letter trom Geneva,’ inserted 
as a preface. After having stated Lord Byron’s intimacy 


with several families in the neighbourhood of Geneva, the 
writer proceeds : 


‘ It appears that one evening Lord B., Mr. P. B. Shelly, two 
ladies, and a gentleman who travelled with his Lordship as physician, 
after having perused a German work, entitled Phantasmagoriana, 
began relating ghost stories ; when his Lordship having recited the 
beginning of Christabel, then unpublished, the whole took so 
strong a hold of Mr. Shelly’s mind, that he suddenly started up and 
ran out of the room. The physician and Lord Byron followed, and 
discovered him leaning against a mantle-piece, with cold drops of 
perspiration trickling down his face. After having given him 
something to refresh him, upon enquiring into the cause.of his 
alarm, they found that his wild imagination having pictured to him 
the bosom of one of the ladies with eyes, (which was reported of 
a lady in the neighbourhood where he lived,) he was obliged to 
leave the room in order to destroy the impression. It was after- 
wards proposed, in the course of conversation, that each of the 
company present should write a tale depending upon some super- 
natural agency, which was undertaken by Lord B., the physician, 
and one of the ladies before mentioned. 1 obtained the outline of 
each of these stories as a great favour, and herewith forward them 
to you, as I was assured you would feel as much curiosity as my- 
self, to peruse the ébauches of so great a genius, and those imme- 
diately under his influence.’ 
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The composition of the lady here introduced is the extrava- 

t story of Frankenstein, which we noticed with brief censure 

in our Number for April 1818; and it was intended that we 

should consider the present tale as the pic-nic contribution of his 

Lordship: but a letter has been since published by Dr. Poli- 

dori, (the physician, we believe, mentioned in the above rela- 

tion,) stating that the ground-work of the story only is Lord 

Byron’s property, while the developement belongs to the 
Doctor. 

The superstition, on which the tale is founded, universally 
prevailed less than a century ago, throughout Hungary, Mo- 
ravia, Silesia, and Poland; and the legends to which it gave 
rise were not only believed, but were made the subject of 
learned disputations by the divines and physicians of the times. 
In Dr. Henry More’s Philosophical Works, and in Calmet’s 
Dissertation on Apparitions, may be found many interesting 
particulars relating to this fancy; and in the latter is an ample 
account of its origin and progress. It was imagined that 
men, who had been dead for some time, rose out of their 
graves and sucked the blood of their neighbours, principally 
the young and beautiful: that these objects of their attack 
became pale and livid, and frequently died; while the vam- 
pyres themselves, on their graves being opened, were found 
as fresh as if they were alive, and their veins full of good and 
florid blood, which also issued from the nose, mouth, and 
ears, and even through the very pores of the skin. The only 
mode of arresting the pranks of these tormentors was by 
driving a stake through the heart of the vampyre; a practice 
frequently adopted, and during the performance of which, we 
are told, he uttered a horrid groan. ‘The body was then burned, 
and the ashes thrown into the grave. The introduction states 
that this superstition is very general in the East, and is also 
common among the Arabians; and it contains the followin 
account of a particular case of vampyrism, which is described 
as having occurred at Madreyga, in Hungary : 


‘ It appears, that upon an examination of the commander-in- 
chief and magistrates of the place, they positively and unani- 
mously affirmed, that, about five years before, a certain Heyduke, 
named Arnold Paul, had been heard to say, that, at Cassovia, on 
the frontiers of the Turkish Servia, he had been tormented by a 
vampyre, but had found a way to rid himself of the evil, by eating 
some of the earth out of the vampyre’s grave, and rubbing himself 
with his blood. This precaution, however, did not prevent him 
from becoming a vampyre* himself; for, about twenty or thirty 





‘ * The universal belief is, that a person sucked by a vampyre 
becomes a vampyre himself, and sucks in his turn.’ 
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days after his death and burial, many persons complained of 
having been tormented by him, and a deposition was made, that 
four persons had been deprived of life by his attacks. To pre- 
vent further mischief, the inhabitants, having consulted their Ha. 
dagni*, took up the body, and found it (as is supposed to be 
usual in cases of vampyrism) fresh, and entirely free from cor- 
ruption, and emitting at the mouth, nose, and ears, pure and florid 
blood. Proof having been thus obtained, they resorted to the 
accustomed remedy. A stake was driven entirely through the 
heart and body of Arnold Paul, at which he is reported to have 
cried out as dreadfully as if he had been alive. This done, th 
cut off his head, burned his body, and threw the ashes into his 
grave. The same measures were adopted with the corses of those 
persons who had previously died from vompyr ei. lest they should, 
in their turn, become agents upon others who survived them.’ 


In the Atheneum, a periodical publication circulated a few 
years since, and the discontinuance of which was a source of 
regret to all who were acquainted with the liberality and 
talents displayed in it, an allusion was made to this tale, ac- 
companied by the subsequent remark : 


‘¢ This horrible account caused a good deal of conversation about 
the time when it first appeared. In page 750. of the same volume, 
[of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from which it was quoted, ] we find 
a humorous number of the paper called the Craftsman, on the 
conceit that the whole story of the vampyres was but a political 
allegory: that Arnold Paul, the heyduke, was a minister of state, 
and his blood the treasure he had sucked out of the publie funds, 
&c. &c. &c.; and in page 755. is a grave attempt to reason on the 
causes of so uncommon a superstition. 

«‘ It is certain that dead bodies have occasionally been dug out 
of the earth, which, after lying for as many years, or more, as the 
heyduke is said to have lain days, have exhibited appearancés as 
extraordinary as those attributed to these vampyres.” 


If we remember rightly, the body of the unfortunate 
Charles I., when lately found in the vault at Windsor, bore 
some peculiar marks with regard to the running of blood from 
his neck, and the growth of his hair ; which, had the discovery 
been made in a more superstitious age, would have afforded 
matter for much speculation among priests and old women. 

The visitations of these vampyres were said to be sometimes 
unattended by the sucking of blood, and were then merely con- 
sidered as ominous of the speedy death of the persons to whom 
they appeared. These were evidently nothing more than the 
visions of a distempered imagination; to be placed on a level 
with the stories of previous warnings of a similar nature, to 
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which many persons even now, and particularly our friends in 
the North, unhesitatingly pin their faith. 

That great naturalist, Linné, was induced to give the name 
of Vampyre Bat to a particular variety of that animal, which 
he imagined to be the species that was stated to suck the 
blood of men and cattle. The late Dr. Shaw, in his Zoology, 
says that it is generally about a foot long, with wings extend- 
ing about four feet, but is sometimes found larger ; and it has 
been reported that specimens have been seen of six feet in 
extent. It has four cutting teeth both above and below, and 
the canine teeth are large and sharp: the tongue is pointed, 
and terminated by sharp prickles; and this tongue it is sup- 
posed to insert into the vein of a sleeping person in so peculiar 
a manner as not to excite pain; fanning the air at the same 
time with its wings, by which means the sleep is rendered still 
more profound. Dr. Shaw observes that this extraordinary 
statement is so solemnly related, and seemingly so well authen- 
ticated, as almost to enforce belief; and he proceeds to mention 
the accounts of Condamine, respecting the large bats of Ame- 
rica, which destroyed all the great cattle introduced by the 
missionaries: of Bontius and Nieuhoff, relative to those of 
Java; of Gumilla, concerning those of the banks of the Ori- 
noco ; of P. Martyr, who speaks in the same terms of the bats 
of the Isthmus of Darien ; and, lastly, he adds that “ the self- 
same faculty has been time out of mind attributed to the 
common European bats.” 

Let us, however, return to the tale before us; in which 
the natives of England are now first made subject to the hor- 
rible attacks of Vampyres. This is not the only novelty, 
himames, which has been introduced. As far as the present 
legends on the subject go, we do not find that these unwelcome 
guests pay more than sojitary visits, or have been considered 
in any other light than as troubled spirits who make their 
offensive appearance and terrible attack, and then, nightly, 
return to their graves: but the author of this tale has made 
the vampyre-hero of it a bustling inhabitant of the world; 
restless and erratic; a nobleman subject to disappointments, — 
to pecuniary embarrassments, (p. 32.)— and even to death 
(p. 55-). We have still another peculiarity in the description 
of his appearance. His face is depicted in the tale as of a 
‘ deadly hue, which never gained a warmer tint ;? and this in 
direct opposition to the account of a vampyre’s complexion, 
which is reported, by those who are learnedly cognizant of 
the fact, to be florid, healthy, and full of blood. For the 
gratification of such persons as have always made Lord B. 
the hero of his own tale, we extract the whole of this intro- 
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ductory picture ; for which we doubt not they will say that he 
sat, when the writer formed the ground-work of the tale. 


‘It happened that in the midst of the dissipations attendant 
upon a London winter, there appeared at the various parties of 
the leaders of the ton, a nobleman, more remarkable for his sin- 
gularities, than his rank. He gazed upon the mirth around him, 
as if he could not participate therein. Apparently, the light 
laughter of the fair only attracted his attention, that he might by 
a look quell it, and throw fear into those breasts where thought- 
lessness reigned. Those who felt this sensation of awe, could not 
explain whence it arose: some attributed it to the dead grey eye, 
which, fixing upon the object's face, did not seem to penetrate, 
and at one glance to pierce through to the inward workings of the 
heart; but fell upon the cheek with a leaden ray that weighed 
upon the skin it could not pass. His peculiarities caused him to 
be invited to every house ; all wished to see him ; and those who 
had been accustomed to violent excitement, and now felt the 
weight of ennui, were pleased at having something in their pre- 
sence capable of engaging their attention. In spite of the dead] 
hue of his face, which never gained a warmer tint, either from the 
blush of modesty, or from the strong emotion of passion, though 
its form and outline were beautiful, many of the female hunters 
after notoriety attempted to win his attentions, and gain, at least, 
some marks of whatthey might term affection: Lady Mercer, who 
had been the mockery of every monster shewn in drawing-rooms 
since her marriage, threw herself in his way, and did all but put 
on the dress of a mountebank, to attract his notice: — though in 
vain: — when she stood before him, though his eyes were apparently 
fixed upon her’s, still it seemed as if they were unperceived ; — 
even her unappalled impudence was baffled, and she left the field.’ 


A young man named Aubrey becomes the intimate of this 
Lord Ruthven, joins him in his travels, and they reach Rome: 
but here Aubrey quits his companion, in consequence of re- 
ceiving information of his Lordship’s vicious and _licentious 
character: his suspicions of which are corroborated by a dis- 
covery that he makes of an intention to seduce the daughter 
of a lady at Rome, whom he puts on her guard. 


‘ Having left Rome, Aubrey directed his steps towards Greece, 
and crossing the Peninsula, soon found himself at Athens. He 
then fixed his residence in the house of a Greck ; and soon occu- 
pied himself in tracing the faded records of ancient glory upon 
monuments that apparently, ashamed of chronicling the deeds of 
freemen only before slaves, had hidden themselves beneath the 
sheltering soil or many-coloured lichen. Under the same roof as 
himself, existed a being, so beautiful and delicate, that she might 
have formed the model for a painter, wishing to pourtray on can- 
vass the promised hope of the faithful in Mahomet’s paradise, save 
that her eyes spoke too much mind for any one to think she could 
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belong to those who had no souls. As she danced upon the plain, 
or tripped along the mountain’s side, one would have thought the 
gazelle a poor type of her beauties; for who would have ex- 
changed her eye, apparently the eye of animated nature, for that 
sleepy luxurious look of the animal suited but to the taste of an 
epicure. The light step of Ianthe often accompanied Aubrey in 
his search after antiquities, and often would the unconscious girl, 
engaged in the pursuit of a Kashmere butterfly, show the whole 
beauty of her form, floating as it were upon the wind, to the eager 
gaze of him, who forgot the letters he had just decyphered upon 
an almost effaced tablet, in the contemplation of her sylph-like 
figure. Often would her tresses, falling as she flitted around, ex- 
hibit in the sun’s ray such delicately brilliant and swiftly fading 
hues, as might well excuse the forgetfulness of the antiquary, who 
let escape Fron his mind the very object he had before thought of 
vital importance to the proper interpretation of a passage in Pau- 
sanias. But why attempt to describe charms which all feel, but 
none can appreciate ? — It was innocence, youth, and beauty, un- 
affected by crowded drawing-rooms and stifling balls. Whilst he 
drew those remains of which he wished to preserve a memorial for 
his future hours, she would stand by, and watch the magic effects 
of his pencil, in tracing the scenes of her native place; she would 
then describe to him the circling dance upon the open plain, would 
paint to him, in all the glowing colours of youthful memory, the 
marriage pomp she remembered viewing in her infancy; and then, 
turning to subjects that had evidently made a greater impression 
upon her mind, would tell him all the supernatural tales of her 
nurse. Her earnestness and apparent belief of what she narrated, 
excited the interest even of Aubrey; and often as she told him the 
tale of the living vampyre, who had passed years amidst his 
friends, and dearest ties, forced every year, by feeding upon the 
life of a lovely female, to prolong his existence for the ensuing 
months, his blood would run cold, whilst he attempted to laugh 
her out of such idle and horrible fantasies; but Ianthe cited to 
him the names of old men, who had at last detected one living 
among themselves, after several of their near relatives and children 
had been found marked with the stamp of the fiend’s appetite ; 
and when she found him so incredulous, she begged of him to be- 
lieve her, for it had been remarked, that those who had dared to 

uestion their existence, always had some proof given, which 
obliged them, with grief and. heartbreaking, to confess it was 
true.’ 


In course, Aubrey becomes enamoured of Ianthe, who accom- 
panies him on many of his antiquarian researches. One of his 
intended excursions was to a greater distance than usual; and 
Ianthe and her parents ‘ begged of him not to return at night, 
as he must necessarily pass through a wood, where no Greek 
would ever remain after the day had closed, on any consider- 
ation. They described it as the resort of the vampyres in 
their nocturnal orgies, and denounced the most heavy evils as 
impending 
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impending upon him who dared to cross their path.’ Aubrey 
makes his promise; which, as usual with gentlemen placed in 
his situation, he breaks. 


¢ He was so occupied in his research, that he did not per- 
ceive that day-light would svon end, and that in the horizon 
there was one of those specks which, in the warmer climates, 
so rapidly gather into a tremendous mass, and pour all their rage 
upon the devoted country. — He at last, however, mounted his 
horse, determined to make up by speed for his delay: but it was 
too late. Twilight, in these southern climates, is almost un- 
known; immediately the sun sets, night begins: and ere he had 
advanced far, the power of the storm was above — its echoing 
thunders had scarcely an interval of rest — its thick heavy rain 
forced its way through the canopying foliage, whilst the blue forked 
lightning seemed to fall and radiate at his very feet. Suddenly his 
horse took fright, and he was carried with dreadful rapidity through 
the entangled forest. The animal at last, through fatigue, stopped, 
and he found, by the glare of lightning, that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of a hovel that hardly lifted itself up from the masses of 
dead leaves and brushwood which surrounded it. Dismounting, 
he approached, hoping to find some one to guide him to the town, 
or at least trusting to obtain shelter from the pelting of the storm. 
As he approached, the thunders, for a moment silent, allowed him 
to hear the dreadful shrieks of a woman mingling with the stifled, 
exultant mockery of a laugh, continued in one almost unbroken 
sound ;— he was startled: but roused by the thunder which again 
rolled over his head, he, with a sudden effort, forced open the door 
of the hut. He found himself in utter darkness: the sound, how- 
ever, guided him. He was apparently unperceived ; for, though 
he called, still the sounds continued, and no notice was taken of 
him. He found himself in contact with some one, whom he imme- 
diately seized; when a voice cried, “‘ Again baffled!” to which a 
loud laugh succeeded; and he felt himself grappled by one whose 
strength seemed superhuman : determined to sell his life as dearly 
as he could, he struggled; but it was in vain: he was lifted from 
his feet and hurled with enormous force against the ground : —his 
enemy threw himself upon him, and kneeling upon his breast, had 
placed his hands upon his throat — when the glare of many torches 
penetrating through the hole that gave light in the day, disturbed 
him ; — he instantly rose, and, leaving his prey, rushed through 
the door, and in a moment the crashing of the branches, as he 
broke through the wood, was no longer heard.’ 


The female, by whose screams he had been attracted, proves 
to be [anthe; who has fallen a victim to a vampyre. Aubre 
is then seized with a violent fever, and is constantly attended by 
Lord Ruthven, who arrives about this time at Athens. Not- 
withstanding various suspicious circumstances in Aubrey’s 
mind, which combined Lord R.’s image with that of a vam- 
pyre, he could not but be touched by his Lordship’s appa- 
rently 
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rently kind feeling; and they are reconciled, and again proceed 
on their travels together. At last, they are attacked by rob- 
bers, when Lord Rt. receives a mortal wound: but, previously 
to his death, he induces Aubrey to swear that, for a year and 
a day, he will not impart his knowlege of his Lordship’s crimes 
or decease to any living being, whatever may happen or 
whatever he may see. Lord R.’s body is missing on the next 
morning, for which Aubrey accounts by the supposition that 
the robbers have concealed it for the sake of the clothes. He 
then returns to England, where he has too soon reason to 
repent of his oath. He introduces his sister at court. 


‘ The crowd was excessive —a drawing-room had not been held 
for a long time, and all who were anxious to bask in the smile of 
royalty hastened thither. Aubrey was there with his sister. 
While he was standing in a corner by himself, heedless of all 
around him, engaged in the remembrance that the first time he 
had seen Lord Ruthven was in that very place — he felt himself 
suddenly seized by the arm, and a voice he recognized too well, 
sounded in his ear — ‘“* Remember your oath.” He had hardly 
courage to turn, fearful of seeing a spectre that would blast him, 
when he perceived, at a little distance, the same figure which had 
attracted his notice on this spot upon his first entry into society. 
He gazed till his limbs almost refusing to bear their weight, he 
was obliged to take the arm of a friend, and forcing a passage 
through the crowd, he threw himself into his carriage, and was 
driven home. He paced the room with hurried steps, and fixed 
his hands upon his head, as if he were afraid his thoughts were 
bursting from his brain. Lord Ruthven again before him — cir- 
cumstances started up in dreadful array —the dagger — his oath. 
— He roused himself, he could not believe it possible — the dead 
rise again! — He thought his imagination had conjured up the 
image his mind was resting upon. It was impossible that it could 
be real — he determined, therefore, to go again into society ; for 
though he attempted to ask concerning Lord Ruthven, the name 
hung upon his lips, and he could not succeed in gaining inform- 
ation.’ 


He next goes to a crowded assembly, where a similar ren- 
contre occurs, and he partially loses his reason: 


‘ ¢ His incoherence became at last so great, that he was confined 
to his chamber. There he would often lie for days, incapable of 
being roused. He had become emaciated, his eyes had attained a 

lassy lustre ;— the only sign of affection and recollection remain- 
ing displayed itself upon the entry of his sister; then he would 
sometimes start, and, seizing her hands, with looks that severely 
afflicted her, he would desire her not to touch him. ‘ Oh, do not 
touch him — if your love for me is aught, do not go near him.” 
When, however, she inquired to whom he referred, his only answer 
was, “ True! true!” and again he sank into a state, whence not 
ever 
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even she could rouse him. This lasted many months: gradually, 
however, as the year was passing, his incoherences became less 
frequent, and his mind threw off a portion of its gloom, whilst his 
guardians observed, that several times in the day he would count 
upon his fingers a definite number, and then smile. 

‘ The time had nearly elapsed, when, upon the last day of the 
year, one of his guardians entering the room, began to converse 
with his physician upon the melancholy circumstance of Aubrey’s 
being in so awful a situation, when his sister was going next day 
to be married. Instantly Aubrey’s attention was attracted; he 
asked anxiously towhom. Glad of this mark of returning intellect, 
of which they feared he had been deprived, they mentioned the 
name of the Earl of Marsden. Thinking this was a young Earl 
whom he had met with in society, Aubrey seemed pleased, and 
astonished them still more by his expressing his intention to be 
present at the nuptials, and desiring to see his sister. They an- 
swered not, but in a few minutes his sister was with him. He was 
apparently again capable of being affected by the influence of her 
lovely smile ; for he pressed her to his breast, and kissed her cheek, 
wet with tears, flowing at the thought of her brother’s being once 
more alive to the feelings of affection. He began to speak with 
all his wonted warmth, and to congratulate her upon her marriage 
with a person so distinguished for rank and every accomplishment ; 
when he suddenly perceived a locket upon her breast ; opening it, 
what was his surprise at beholding the features of the monster who 
had so long influenced his life. He seized the portrait in a pa- 
roxysm of rage, and trampled it under foot. Upon her asking 
him why he thus destroyed the resemblance of her future husband, 
he looked as if he did not understand her —then seizing her hands, 
and gazing on her with a frantic expression of countenance, he 
bade her swear that she would never wed this monster, for he — 
But he could not advance — it seemed as if that voice again bade 
him remember his oath — he turned suddenly round, thinking Lord 
Ruthven was near him, but saw no one.’ 


Lord Ruthven had won the heart of Miss Aubrey by his 
attention to her brother, and had succeeded to a new title by 
the death of an elder branch. After an interesting scene, 
describing another attempt to stop the marriage, which was 
rendered ineffectual by the idea of Aubrey’s madness, and in 
which he breaks a blood-vessel, ‘ the marriage was solemnized, 
and the bride and bridegroom left London.’ 


‘ Aubrey’s weakness increased ; the effusion of blood produced 
symptoms of the near approach of death. He desired his sister’s 
guardians might be called, and when the midnight hour had struck, 
he related composedly what the reader has perused — he died im- 
mediately after. 

‘ The guardians hastened to protect Miss Aubrey; but when 
they arrived, it was too late. Lord Ruthven had disappeared, and 
Aubrey’s sister had glutted the thirst of a Vampyre" 


Such 
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Such is the outline of this tale; in which, whatever may be 
the opinion of our readers as to its general merit and interest, 
they will perceive several passages that are forcible, elegant, 

‘ and effective. Criticism cannot look minutely on a compo- 
sition produced as this was for a temporary and social purpose, 
with no view to be exposed to its scrutiny. 





MONTHLY CATALOG U BE, 
For MAY, 1819. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 16. The Times; or Views of Society: a Poem, with Notes. 
To which is added an Appendix; containing various Scenes 
from Four Plays, &c. &c. Preceded by a Statement of Facts. 
8vo. pp. 220. 8s. Boards. Fearman. 1819. 

This book will perhaps answer some good purposes; it will 
teach those who, although they are unacquainted with theatrical 
matters of any kind, yet take a leading part in the management 
of the affairs of Drury-Lane, that their conduct is liable to public 
exposure and reprobation ; and authors, we think, as we have ob- 
served in our last Number, (p. 444.) have a-chance of being some- 
what better treated ; or, at least, of getting their unexcepted MSS. 
back, with mitigated insolence, on account of the statement of 

4e- Mr. Bucke, whose name it seems not at all necessary to suppress 
as the writer of the “ Italians,” and of the present volume. 

Having thus given the author the only praise which we feel 
justified in allotting, we must say that his poem of ‘ The Times’ 
is the dullest that these yawning days have brought before us for 
a long period. Indeed, Mr. Bucke seems to be unacquainted with 
the simplest elements of the heroic couplet, however well ac- 
customed he may be to draw the dramatic d/ank in the lottery of 
literature. Witness the following lines : — 


‘ See learn’d ignorance —fashionable vice.’ 

‘ — enters — Hark! the boisterous shout, — 
As if you were with Comus and his rout. 
Pray, what did he say ? ’Faith, I cannot tell.’ 


This degradation of Pope is very offensive: but it would be idle 

‘to attempt the correction of a writer, who has neither acquired 

scholarship nor natural ear to teach him even the rudiments of 
versification. 

Every vice of the ‘ Times’ is so caricatured in this production, 
as to make the author’s satire applicable to nobody, and therefore 
wholly unfelt ;— te/um tmbelle, sine ictu. His fragments of plays, 
also, comic ‘or tragic, are in our judgment very mediocre; and 
nothing but the general poverty of the stage could make us for a 
moment doubt the justice of the exclusion of such a dramatist. 
We cannot, however, tolerate the caprice that applauds Bavius 
to-day, and hisses Meevius to-morrow. 

Art. 
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Art.17. Poem, in Commemoration of the late National Loss in 
the Decease of H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta of 
Wales and Saxe Cobourg, &c. and in Recommendation of As« 
sociations for rendering Assistance to the Lying-in Poor at their 
own Habitations. Dedicated to the Bishop of St. David’s, 
By Albany Henry Christie. 4to. 6s. sewed. Sherwood and 
Co. 1818. * 
A very well-meaning but dull dedication and advertisement 

precede the preface to this charitable pamphlet, by courtes 

yclept poetical. When we tell our readers that the poem itself 
contains so many Scriptural references, that the author has found’ 
it necessary to subjoin an appendix of eleven very closely printed 

uarto pages, marking the passages in the Bible which he has had 
in view, they will perhaps be disposed to allow that the work must 
have some resemblance to a Blank Verse Concordance of the 

Scriptures. Blank verse is the measure here adopted; and it 

harmonizes well with the solemnity of the matter and manger of 

the authdr. For example: — 


¢ What chequer’d fates have hung o’er Britain’s isle, 
By woes depress’d, again by hope reliev’d, — 
The awful lessons which arise from these, 
But chiefly that most sudden shock which now 
Speaks home to ev’ry bosom, and has rous’d 
More poignant feelings than all former griefs, 
In sad remembrance of the mourn’d event, 
Be now the effort of a weeping muse.’ 


Such is the beginning. Who can have any wish to become ac- 
quainted with the middle? The end, indeed, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished; and we extract it for a guietus to our be- 
nevolent readers. Exactly the end, however, we cannot promise 
them; they must patiently seek for it themselves; and we can 
only give a sketch of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall” of the poem. 


‘ Let us then, fellow-mourners, to her shade 
Bid peace, by echoing back our full assent ; 
And pray that never we may be without 
A Prince of Brunswick’s most illustrious house, 
To wield our sceptre, and to guard our rights.’ 
Amen. “> 
Art. 18. Clio’s Protest; or * The Picture” varnished. With 
other Poems. By the late Right Honourable R. B. Sheridan. 
8vo. pp. 52. 23s.6d. Arnould. 1819. L sd 
Judging from internal evidence, the contents of this pamphlet 
certainly exhibit more decided marks of authenticity than that 
which we noticed in our Number for February last, p.210., as 
being ascribed to the same eminent writer: since the frolicksome 
liveliness and the delicate tenderness of Sheridan’s muse may be 
discovered in many of the passages of the four poems here pub- 
lished. The Introduction informs us that ¢ ‘ Clio’s Protest” and 
the *¢ Ridotto” were delivered by Mr. Sheridan himself, when a 
resident at Bath, to the late Mr. Cruttwell, the proprietor of the 
“ Bath Chronicle,” for the purpose of publication in that journal, 
Rev. May, 1819. H se 
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so far back as the year 1771;’ and it adds ‘ that at that day there 
existed no dispute as to these poems being Mr. Sheridan’s,—no 
secresy being observed with regard to the author,’ and ‘ that 
they were constantly repeated and quoted by his contempo- 
raries as his undoubted productions.’ 
Clio’s Protest was an answer to a miserable ballad called The 
Bath Picture, written by one Fitzpatrick, in celebration of the 
rincipal local beauties of that period. Most of the ladies named 
in it are now forgotten ; consequently, the poem is chiefly interest- 
ing as the production of Sheridan at the early age of twenty *, and 
as bearing traces of the wit, the satirical pleasantry, the ele- 
gance, and the taste, for which he was afterward so highly distin- 
guished. Our readers perhaps may identify his hand in the 
answer to the two verses which we subjoin as a specimen of the 
style of the piece. 
PIcTURE. 
¢ When Calder too trips down the dance, 
All crowd the sweet maid to observe ; 
She’s distinguish’d by great complaisance, 
- Good sense, and a prudent reserve. 
For your life don’t the Seymours forget, 
. Who s0 rival each other all day, 
That you’d not decide, should you bet, 
The most lively, good-humour’d, and gay.’ 


PROTEST. 

* But soft — brisk Calder’s next in station, 
Jigging it down to admiration : 
But jigging how— perhaps you'll say— 
O fear not, in the common way! 
No—she’s distinguish’d in the dance 
By her prodigtous complatsance ! 
Reserv’d and prudent as she goes, 
With goed sense waiting on her toes. 
—A pretty mode of dancing this ! — 
And yet for my part, gentle Miss, 
I hope thy veal feet are fleeter 
Than those you halt upon in metre ; 
And pay too more regard to time 
Than he, who made you dance in rhyme. 


* The Rival Sisters next appear! 
(At least we find them rivals here) ; 
But wherefore ?— Didst thou never see 
Beauty's twin-sisters yet agree ? 
Pause here, then, trifler, and you'll find 
Less parity of charms than mind: 
For when true sense and mild good nature, 
Scarce ask the aid of youth and feature ; 
When the fair mind, and inborn grace, 
Are but denoted by the face; 





* He was born in 1751. 
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What need great Nature’s band to move 
The twin-possessors hearts to love ? 
— Form’d in the self-same mould of heav’n, 
To each the same attractions given ; 
Like polish’d mirrors they unite, 
And lend each other mutual light — 
What Nature’s tie can farther do, 
' Sweet Seymours, we behold in you.’ 








The Ridotto of Bath, a Panegyric, is a temporary production, 
describing the entertainment with which the New Assembly 
Rooms there were opened in September, 1771. It is in the 
form of a letter from one of the waiters at the festival to a bro- 
ther waiter at Almack’s; and we agree with the editor in think- 
ing that it ‘ will not suffer by a comparison with the amusin 
vivacity of “ The Bath Guide.””’ Our readers would not be 
satisfied without a sample. 


‘ But — silence, ye hautboys! ye fiddles, be dumb! 
Ye dancers, stop instant — THE HOUR is come; 
The great — the all-wonderful hour — of EATING; 
That hour — for which ye all know you've been waiting. 
‘Well, the doors were unbolted, and in they all rush’d ; 
They crouded, they jostled, they jockey’d and push’d : 
Thus at a mayor’s feast, a disorderly mob 
Breaks in after dinner to plunder and rob. — 
I mean not by this to reflect on the gentry, 
tT I'd only illustrate the mode of their entry ; 
For certain I am they meant no such foul play, 
But only were wishing to help us away : 
I believe too their hurry in clearing the platters 
Was all in compassion to us the poor waiters ; 
In London I’m sure I’ve been kept many hours 
In dangling attendance with sweetmeats and flow’rs; ° 
But here, as if studious to ease us of trouble, 
Each guest play’d his part, as if he’d paid double ; 
In files they march’d up to the sideboards, while each 
Laid hands upon all the good things in his reach ; 
There stuck to his part, cramm’d while he was able, 
And then carried off all he could from the table: 
Our outworks they storm’d with prowess most tmanful; 
And jellies and cakes carried off by the handful ; 
While some our lines enter’d, with courage undaunted, 
Nor quitted the trench till they’d got what they wanted. 
There was Mrs, M‘Ribband, and Mrs. Vancaskets 
I believe from my soul they went halves in a basket ; 
While lank madam Crib’em so work’d her old jaw,» 
Tom Handleflask swore she’d a pouch in her maw: — 
But let not the smirking dame Patch be forgot here; — 
Who ate like her lap-dog, and drank like av otter.; 
Nor pious Miss Churchface, whatever ‘twas brought her, 
Unless to crib cakes for her landiady’s daughter ; 
at H 2 : However. 
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However, the viands went off at such rate, 

A lady’s toupee often knock’d down a plate, 

And many confess’d a fat citizen's belly 

A terrible stop to the progress of jelly ; 

While salvers of biscuits around their ears flew, 
O’erturn’d by the whisk of an officer’s queie ; 

And thus in ten minutes one half of the treat 
Made a pretty check carpet squash’d under their feet. 
O ’twas pleasing to see a collection of beaux 

Parading with large macarons at their toes ; 

Ora tiene nymph give a languishing reel 

On a marmalade kissing her little French heel. 

So you see, my dear Hal, they bore all things before ’em, - 
And trampled on sweetmeats as well as decorum.’ 


The two remaining pieces are ‘ Lines addressed to Laura,’ 
(Miss Ogle, and latterly Mrs. Sheridan,) ‘ on the Death of her 
Lover, who was killed in the Engagement at the Helder,’ and the 
epilogue to the tragedy of Semiramis. In the former, which has 
never before been published, we recognise the mind of Sheridan 
in the pathos with which he alludes to the lover’s death, and in 
the indignation with which he speaks of the advisers of the war. 
We cannot afford room for an extract from it, because we wish 
to give the epilogue entire. 


¢ Dishevell’d still like Asia’s bleeding queen, 
Shall I with jests deride the tragic scene ? 
No, — beauteous mourners, from whose downcast eyes 
The Muse has drawn her noblest sacrifice — 
Whose gentle bosoms, pity’s altars, bear 
The crystal incense of each falling tear ! 
There lives the poet’s praise! No critic art 
Can match the comment of a feeling heart. 
When gen’ral plaudits speak the fable o’er, 
Which mute attention had approv’d before ; 
Tho’ ruder spirits love th’ accustom’d jest, 
Which chases sorrow from the vulgar breast, 
Still hearts refin’d their sadden’d tints retain, 
The sigh is pleasure, and the jest is pain. 
Scarce have they smiles to honour grace, or wit, 
Tho’ Roscius spoke the verse, himself had writ. 
Thus thro’ the time when vernal fruits receive 
The grateful show’rs that hang on April’s eve, 
Tho’ every coarser stem of forest birth 
Throws with its morning beam its dews to earth; 
Ne’er does the gentle rose revive so soon, 
But bath’d in nature’s tears, it droops till noon. 
O could the Muse one simple moral teach 
From scenes like these, which all who heard, might reach, 
Thou child of sympathy, whoe’er thou art, 
Who with Assyria’s queen hast wept thy part, — 
Go search, where keener woes demand relief — 
Go, while thy heart yet beats with fancied grief, 
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Thy lip, still conscious of the recent sigh, 
The grateful tear still quiv’ring in thine eye. 
Go — and on real misery bestow 

The blest effusions of fictitious woe. 

So shall our Muse, supreme of all the Nine, 
Deserve indeed the title of Divine ; 

Virtue shall own her favour’d from above, 
And pity greet her with a sister’s love.’ 


This, if not equal, is little inferior in merit to Mr. Sheridan’s 
other pieces of a similar description. 


Art. 19. Wanted a Wife; or, A Cheque on my Banker. A 
Comedy, in Five Acts: as performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, with universal Approbation. By W. T. Mon- 
crieff, Esq. 8vo. 38s. Lowndes. 1819. 

This title-page bears a misnomer, for the piece is not a Comedy, 
but a Farce, in five acts; and, though we may allow a farce to be 


as broad as it's long, we must object to its being as long as it’s 
broad. 


Art. 20. A Roland for an Oliver: a Farce, in Two Acts. First 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, April 29. 
1819. By Thomas Morton, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Miller. 1819. 
A plot simple, yet sufficiently bustling: incidents not extra- 

vagantly beyond probability nor insipidly common-place; characters 

with a spice of whimsicality and caricature; dialogue with little of 
sentiment and much of fun; a prevailing flow of humor and an 

occasional flash of wit;—these are the proper ingredients of a 

farcical hash. In the piece before us, few of them have been 

forgotten, but they have been judiciously selected, mixed up by 
an experienced hand,’ and pleasantly administered. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 21. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, on such Parts 
of his Armata as relate to Corn and Wool; in which Restric- 
tions on Importation, with their Effects on Commerce and Agri- 
culture, and the Situation of the labouring Classes, are con- 
= By Philopatria. 8vo. pp. 48. Longman and Co. 
1818. 

A temperate and well-digested essay, to which the writer ought 
not to have scrupled to affix his name. He is, evidently, much 
read in political economy, and quotes from Dr. Smith’s work vari- 
ous passages which completely refute the erroneous views of Lord 
Sheffield, and the other advocates of a high duty on foreign articles 
and a bounty on our own. The grand argument in this pamphlet 
is that agriculture and commerce are so blended and identified, 
that any act of parliament, which shall bring distress on the mer- 
cantile part of the community, must eventually strike with double 
force on the + The profits of trade are not con- 
fined to the trader; they are shared by the farmer, the miller, and 
the corn-factor ; in short, by every class that is employed or in« 
terested in providing for the support of the merchants and manu- 

facturers. 
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facturers. To impose, as our wool-growers demand, a duty on 
Spanish wool, could not fail to press hard on our clothiers, and to 
convert a number of them from profitable customers to the farmer 
into discontented paupers. It is common, says this writer, to over- 
rate the profits of manufacturers; and the average wages of those 
who are employed on cotton have not since 1817 exceeded six 
shillings per week, a pittance which can evidently admit of no 
diminution. The complaints of agriculturists, as being burdened 
with excessive poor-rates in manufacturing districts, are also greatly 
over-rated ; because the chief manufacturing establishments are 
in districts of little fertility, where, in course, the pressure of the 
poonenes must fall chiefly on housekeepers unconnected with the 
anded interest. The author adds that the distress of the years 
1815 and 1816, supposed commonly to be confined to the agricul- 
turists, was in no inconsiderable degree consequent on the embar- 
rassment of trade; our exports to the Continent, after peace, 
having been made at an average loss of 20 or 30 per cent. ! 


Art. 22. A Leiter to Lord Holland, on Foreign Politics, from 

Lord John Russel]. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 1819. 
. A more ambitious title might, without impropriety, have been 
prefixed to this pamphlet; for, though of very limited extent, it 
takes a comprehensive survey of the politics of the Continent at 
large. The noble author begins with the Netherlands, and dwells 
perhaps too much on the existing discordancy between the Dutch 
and Belgians; a discordancy origivating chiefly in religion, and 
admitting, in our opinion, of the gradual approximation that has 
taken place between Catholic and Protestant Germany. Of Prus- 
sia, he should have favourable hopes, were the court disposed ‘to 
listen to the wish of the people for a free constitution. Of Russia 
he says comparatively little: but on the backwardness of. the 
Austrian government, its financial mismanagement, and the absurd 
influence of the noble families, he expatiates with much animation. 
Next comes Italy ; the divided state of which is matter of- great 
regret to Lord John, although he can scarcely allow himself to 
be sanguine with respect to the favourite object of the Italians, 
the eventual union of their various states under. one government. 
The last and most amply discussed topic is the situation of France; 
with which his Lordship shews himself to be perfectly acquainted, 
as will at once be seen by a reference to his remarks (p. 37.) on 
the law for parliamentary election, which has lately excited. so 
much discussion. By that law, all persons paying 13]. a, year, 
(corresponding to 2ol. in England,) in direct taxes, have a vote in 
nominating a member: these are persons placed above corruption, 
in general, by their circumstances,’ and at all events by their 
numbers ; so that the parliamentary influence of wealth and family 
is at present incomparably smaller in France than in England. — 
Lord John concludes, as he began, with some remarks on the line 
of policy incumbent on us towards the states of the Continent, 
now that the altered situation of Europe necessitates so material 
a deviation from the diplomacy of former days. The pamphlet is 
highly creditable to the opening talents of the young. nobleman 
from whom it proceeds. 


Art. 
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Art. 23. A Reply to the Author of a Letter to the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, on the pernicious Effects of a variable Standard of 
Value. 8vo. pp.63. 2s. 6d. Richardson. 1819. : 
We mentioned in our Number for last month the pamphlet: to 

which this is an answer, and we find nothing in the tract before us 

that requires a renewed discussion of the subject. The chief 
fault of the ‘ Reply’ is its redundancy; the author not being sa- 
tisfied with urging a particular point once or even twice, but’ re+ 
turning to the charge with unwearied pertinacity, and without the 
slightest sympathy for the labour of his reader. ‘To counter- 
balance this objection, we cannot congratulate him on the extent 
of his knowlege, or on the soundness of his theoretic views; yet 
his pages are not devoid of useful hints and notices; on topics con- 
nected with the inquiry which at present excites so much public at- 
tention. He gives, for instance, (p. ro.) a note of the relative value 
of bank-notesand bullion in the twelve months that-elapsed between 

April 1816 and April 1817, when, by a singular exception fram the 

circumstances which both preceded and followed those dates, our 

paper was equal to and even somewhat higher than bullion.. Thus 
the price of bar-silver was in 





April 1816 - 5s. 134d. the oz. | Nov. 1816 only 4s. 114d. 
June - = 58, 1d. Jan. 1817 - 58. oad. 
July - = 5s. odd. March - - 58. 1d. 
Oct. - =- 5% od. April - - 5s. 14d. 


During this remarkable year, a general reduction of country- 
bank-paper had raised the value of our notes, and had made it 
the interest of the continental merchants to pay by remittances of 
specie, in preference to bills of exchange. Uniuckily, the bad 
harvest of 1816 and the consequent importations of corn, followed 
as they were by large remittances to the Continent for invest- 
ment in foreign funds, disturbed this happy equilibrium, caused a 
fall in our exchanges, and led, some tithe eRterward:; to a rapid ex- 
port first of our gold and eventually of our silver coin. | isc 

The writer of this pamphlet seems to be a practical man, and to 
be correctly informed on some points, such as (p.40.) the very 
inadequate returns obtained for our exports to the East Indies, 
and (p. 38.) the inability of the mercantile world to dispense with 
even a part of the accommodation at present afforded them by 
bank-discounts: but he becomes bewildered whenever he attempts 
to lift himself above this familiar track, and to rise into the ad- 
venturous region of abstract views and general conclusions, 


Art. 24. Exposure of the Fallacies contained in the ‘“ Letter to' the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P.;” with Remarks on’ the’ late 
auspicious Change in the Sentiments of the Earl of Lauderdale 
on Paper-Currency. By Charles Wye Williams, Esq. 8vo. 
pp-68. 2s.6d. Hatchard. oa: 
Another and a still more prolix rejoinder-to Mr. Peel’s' Oxford 

Correspondent. — This pamphlet~ is ‘closely printed, and divided 

into six chapters; in each-of which are discussed one or more 

leading arguments of the adverse publication, but with so oa 
H 4 is- 
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discrimination between what is really important or otherwise, that 
‘we by no means consider it as a formidable attack on the reput- 
ation of the academic economist. The author of the ¢ Exposure’ 
refuses to admit the assertion of his antagonist that bullion and 
coin are virtually the same in most transactions ; and he even ven- 
‘tures (p. 34.) to maintain that paper and cain are perfectly equi- 
valent in domestic circulation ; as if our guineas were not relatively 
enhanced when sold for 22s. He is not more fortunate in other 
parts of his reasoning ; such as his comments (pp. 49, 50.) on the 
proportion of the existing stock of bank-notes to our actual wants ; 
or on that still more important question, the operation of an un- 
checked issue at home on our exchanges with foreign countries. 
The notes subjoined to the text contain various extracts from 
the “ Letter to Mr.Peel,” which mode is certainly more conve- 
nient to the reader than a reference to the original: but with 
these are unluckily mixed up, in more places than one, remarks 
on topics of tog trivial a nature to engage the public attention. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. " An Introduction tothe Study of German Grammar. By 
Pp. E. Laurent, Member of the University of Paris, and Teacher 
of the Modern Languages in Oxford. 12mo. 5s. Boards. 
Mawman. 

This introduction to German Grammar seems to us too concise 
for its purpose. The alphabet is given, with rules for its pronun- 
ciation: but the indefinite article ein, of which the declension is 
complex and exemplary, has not been inserted. In the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, it is more usual to make two regular conjugations 
than to call that numerous class of verbs, which vary the vowel in 
the oblique tenses, irregular. Thus : 


Siehe see, Sah saw, Gesehen seen ; 
Singe sing, Sang sang, Gesungen sung ; 


ought rather to have been classed as regular. 


On the composition and derivation of words, on the laws of 
transposing separable prepositions, on the construction of sen- 
tences, and the variations of meaning produced by shifting the 
places of words, not enough is said: but all that does occur has 
the merit of utility, compactness, clearness, and usually of cor- 
rectness. In the list (p. 65.) of primitives common to the Ger- 
. man and English languages, we observe, however, many omissions, 
and some errors. In the first column, for instance, the followin 
words are not German primitives: Altar, Alaun, Apotheker, Apostel, 
Artischoken, Basilisk, Bibel ; — still they are common to the two 
languages. Yet, on the whole, we think that this isa convenient 
little book to carry in the pocket, and for the use of a beginner ; 
and it may suffice until he is strong enough to undertake the wholly 
German grammar of Adelung, which is unquestionably the best 
analysis of this important mother-tongue. 

_A very ingenious table has been prefixed to the volume, which 
gives at one view the entire list of the several inflections to which 
articles, 
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_ articles, mcg adjectives, and verbs, are liable in their 


oblique forms. If such tables were formed for every lan- 
guage of the earth into which the Bible has been translated, a 
“ royal road’’ to the knowlege of languages would be con- 
structed, for which a long posterity of widely scattered students 
might be grateful. 

The importance of the German language, especially to the 
literary class, renders every attempt to diffuse a knowlege of it 
worthy of praise. Of all the European tongues, it certainly con- 
tains the greatest portion of sound erudition: but it has attained 
in fine literature a reputation beyond its merit. If the odes of 
Klopstock, the ballads of Biirger, the fabliaux of Wieland, and a 
few plays of Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue, may deserve the 
rank of European classics, still the mass of beautiful and 
eloquent composition does not equal that of the older languages. 
Indeed, prose is of slower growth than poetry ; and the Germans 
seem to be forsaking their best models, such as Lessing’s Fables, 
and Werter’s Sorrows, for an oriental mystical style, dangerous to 
clearness of thought and to foreign intelligibility. 


Art. 26. Profitable Amusements for Children, or familiar Tales. 
By the Author of ‘ Learning better than House or Land.”’ 
Small 1zmo. 23. half-bound. Darton. 

A collection of short stories on useful subjects, which ma 
be recommended to young readers; though we would say to this 
writer, and to all who compose books for children, “‘ Be thou 
familiar but by no means vulgar ;” and we fear that the latter 
epithet is most applicable to the story at page 35° of ‘ The 
boy with a sweet tooth, and the girl fond of tasting ;’ where Luke 
Lickerish is described as ‘ slyly filching a |ump of sugar,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 27. Les Jeunes Vendéens ; ou, Le Frére et la Seeur. Ré- 
lation de Faits véritables, pour la Jeunesse. Par feu Madame 
Bernard. 12z2mo. pp.174. Boosey and Son. 1818. 

The style and story of this book are pleasing; and, as moral 
tales in French, for young people, do not appear with so much 


frequency as those in our own language, the present work may be 
deemed an acquisition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. Original Letters, from Richard Baxter, Matthew Prior, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Alexander Pope, Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Hartley, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Montague, Rev. William Gilpin, 
Rev. John Newton, George Lord Lyttleton, Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, &c. &c.; with Biographical Illustrations. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cottage, near Bath. 8vo. 

p- 303- 10s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. | 

iographies of eminent men pourtray them in full dress: but 
collections of their private letters shew them in easier attitudes, 
with the velvet-cap, the night-gown, and slippers. We approach, 
as to the chinks of a confessional, any account of their un- 
guarded effusions, and are prepared to overhear their secret 
admissions with the tolerance of confidential friends. The 
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frankness. of epistolary correspondence constitutes its charm, 
A. book is-read like a sermon, to know what ought to be thought 
and done; a letter is read, like a novel, to know what is thought 
and, done, Private talk. often differs from formal opinions; and 
it is exactly by rummaging the letter-case that we hope to 
detect the distinction. Accordingly, a sort of malicious gratitude 
attaches to those collectors who have given publicity to the 
remnants of departed celebrity. Traits of personal character, ob- 
servations on transient occurrences, sketches of celebrated co- 

raries, and concise literary comments, even though hastily 
and crudely expressed, may derive from their freshness an aroma, 
which would have evaporated in the slow process of the literary 
alembic. Still the rage for posthumous publication may easily be 
pushed too far. It may dig up anecdotes which wound ; it ma 
advertise trifles which disparage ; it may fatigue the student wi 
nugatory common-place; and it may pelt us with the paper-sweep- 
ings of a bureau, which was not worthy to inclose the correspond- 
ence of intellect. Is it of any value to prove to the public that 
the man of genius can feed on a potatoe, or that the man of learn- 
ing must occasionally take physic? Yet how many recent editors 
have revealed to us nothing more ? 

The collector of the letters before us extends, perhaps, too far 
the prying spirit, the love of gossip about the dead; and she has 
assembled many unpublished epistles, especially from Pope, which 
had been wisely and respectfully rejected by former editors, on 
account of their insignificance, dulness, or personality. Few 

ieces in the collection will be found to have added either to our 

nowlege or to our veneration of the writers, whose cabinets are 
pillaged ; and the remarks, miscalled illustrations, often display 
so little acquaintance with the topics, that the documents would 
have been more welcome without any comments. 

In the first five-and-twenty letters, we have found nothing worth 
notice: but from XXVII. to XLIV. occurs a correspondence in 
the Hartley family, including one or two letters written by Dr. 
Hartley himself, which may deserve perusal. They exhibit that 
eminent metaphysician, however, not as a philosopher and a gen- 
tleman, but as a person who was remarkable for even a superfluity 
of piety and great scrupulosity of conscience. The thirty-first 
letter, addressed to his son David Hartley, on setting off for the 
Continent, is as tedious, as full of repetition, and as fit to be 
read from the pulpit, as Dr. Doddridge’s letter to a young lady 
on departing for the East Indies. 

Altogether, we must deem this collection of letters considerably 
less valuable than the selections from the Bodleian Library, 
noticed by us in vol. xxiv. p. 366.; and those of Mrs. Montague, 
reported in vol. Ixxv. p. 155. 


Art. 29. Epistolary Curiosities, Series I.; consisting of unpub- 
lished Letters. of the 17th Century, illustrative of She Herbert 
Family, and of the Reigns of James I., Charles I. and II., 
James IIi, and William TL. from George Herbert, Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir 
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Henry Herbert, Kat., Master of the Revels, the Princes Rupert ‘ 
and Maurice, General Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, John Selden, 
General Monk, Arthur Herbert. Lord Torrington, Lord Godol- 
phin, Duke of Shrewsbury, &c. &c, With Notes and. an 
Appendix. Edited by Rebecca Warner, &c. 8vo. pp. 214. 
8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

Compared with the volume of Mrs. Warner’s Epistolary Selec- 
tions, noticed in the preceding article, the publication before us 
is of superior value ; the materials have been farther fetched, and 
the choice has been conducted with severer:criticism. The archives 
of the Herbert family have especially been ransacked, and docu- 
ments of some value to the historian have been detected. George 
Herbert, Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Henry Herbert, 
and Arthur Herbert Lord Torrington, are among the principal 
contributors to a correspondence, which commences with the 
reign of James I., and extends to that of William III. We will 
extract two of the more curious specimens, which display the 
tyranny of the times. : 


‘ From Lady E. Lyttleton to Henry Herbert, Esq. 


‘ Dear Harry,—I have not writ you this fortnight, hopi 
to have seen you before this; but hearing that you were ill, am 
could.not come, has made me trouble you with this scribble. I 
suppose you have heard that Colonel Sydney has had notice of 
his tryall a fortnight agoe ; but yesterday he was arraigned at the 
King’s Bench, the bill being found just before he came into the 
court. He desired to put in a special plea against the inditement; 
but the judges told him, as I hear, that if his plea were overruled 
he could not plead after that to the inditement again, but they must 
proceed against himas guilty. So that he was forced to plead not 
guilty, and they sent him back to the Tower again, and appointed 
Wednesday next come sevenight for his tryall at the Court. The 
witnesses produced before the grand jury were Lord Howard, who 
you know what he says, and Mr. Shepard, the. marchant, wha, 
they say, did swear to his hand: for they say, a book was taken 
of his owne writing, very severely and unmannerly reflecting on 
the government, and designed for the carrying on this horrid and 
damnable plot. Though I must tell you what I hear on the other 
side, for ’tis said by some, that this book was writ severall yeares 
agoe, and is no such thing. The other witnesse is Sir Philip Loyd, 
who swears, they say, to the signing of the papers, &c. 
‘ I hope ere long to see you in towne, for your friends are very 
angry at you for stayingsoe long. There is a discourse as if those 
in the Tower would be bailed the latter end of the terme, though 
some say otherways, and that they’ll be indited for misde- 
meanors, &c. Pray, if your affaires bee not very pressing, let mee 
see you as soon as youcan. Though I would not purchase my 
owne happynesse by any uneasinesse to you; for I doe, and ought, 
to value yours above my owne satisfactione ; a greater than the 
enjoying your company cannot bee ever in the desire of your most 
affectionate reall friend and servant for ever, E. L. 
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‘ There has one Speke and Bradden been took some time in 
custody; but they are both released upon baile, and an inform- 
ation put in _— them in the Crown Office about Lord Essex’s 
affair, &c. ey gave 3000). baile.’ 


¢ From Mr. Dowdeswell* to Henry Herbert, Esq. 
‘ July 29. 1690. 

* I had writt to you the last week, but that I was soe employed 
in mustering, and making preparations for it, that I was forced to 
neglect all other concerns ; besides that I had nothing to tell you, 
but that we received a letter from the counsell, directed to my Lord 
Shrewsbury, and in his absence, to his deputy-lieutenants, require- 
ing us to seize the horses of all Papists and disaffected persons, 
and requiringe my Lord to appoint three deputy-lieutenants to 
judge of them; and accordingly either to returne them to their 
owners, or to dispose of them, as they should judge most for 
theyr Majesties service, and to reward and encourage the seizing 
of them. In observance of the order, we issued out orders to the 
respective captains and lieutenants of each foot company, re- 
quiringe them to make diligent search in the houses of all Papists 
and disaffected persons, within the limitts of their respective 
companyes, and to seize the horses and arms of all such persons ; 
and to summon all such persons to appeare before us on the 28th 
instant, it being yesterday, and the time to which our sessions 
was adjourned; att which time the several lieutenants made a 
returne of theyr warrants,‘ by delivering in a list of what per- 
sons each lieutenant had summoned, and by causing to be 
brought in what horses they had found. The chief of the per- 
sons who appeared were Mr. Russell, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Abbing- 
ton, Mr. Pay, Mr. Dowling, and Mr. Hanford, to all which we 
tendered the new oaths and the test; which being refused by them 
all, we committed Mr. Hanford, on account of his disrespectfull 
behaviour before us, to the common gaol. The rest, with Mr. 
Bartlett’s servant, we confined to the Talbot in Sedbury, and sett 
a file of musqueteers upon them for a guard. There allsoe ap- 
peared above halfe a score of inferior persons, who, for the 
generality, were tenants, and they refusing the oaths and test, we 
thought fitt to putt them allsoe under confinement; but I expect 
that those justices who live in Worcestershire will release them 
this day, they ae poor tenants, and truly I judge not danger- 
ous, since the chiefe of the party are secured. There were many 
more summoned, who neglected to appeare ; the most eminent of 
which were Sir William Stych, a knight, and the person who is at 
Mr. Bartlett’s, and the Lord Fairfax, who is at my Lady Yeates, and 
Mr. Addis; and for those three we dispatched two parties of horse 
yesterday, the one under the command of Mr. Bromley’s lieutenant, 





‘ * Of Pull Court, Worcestershire ; ancestor of the Right Hon. 
William Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the years 
1765 and 1766. On the monument of the latter, in Bushley 
Church, Worcestershire, is a long epitaph, composed by Edmund 
Burke.’ 
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the other under his cornett, to seize them ; and as to the rest, we 
have issued out warrants to all constables to sppresene them, and 
bring them before us on Tuesday next. The horses which were 
seized, seemed generally to be very meane cart-horses, and under 
the value of 5]. a-piece; only there was seized at Mr. Bartlett’s a 
saddle-nag, worth about 6]., about fourteen hands and an inch high. 
He stands fre very well, and the horse Mr. Bromley, Mr. Lechmere, 
and myselfe here, judged to be forfeited, (notwithstanding we 
have received noe authority from my Lord Shrewsbury to appoint 
us to be three deputy-lieutenants to judge in the case). In all 
the search we have made, we have not found any armes at all. 
We have had here a greate alarm upon the account of the landing 
of the French; which, in my opinion, struck noe great terror 
amongst us: the generality of people being very resolute to make 
a vigorous opposition. I forgott to mention to you, that the oathes 
being tendered to the curate of Upton-upon-Seaverne, and he re- 
fusing them, we have committed him tothe gaol. I beg that you 
will give us your accustomed favorable acceptance, it proceeding 
from an earnest desire to approve myselfe your most faithfull, 
humble servant, Ric. DowDESWELL.’ 

Numerous illustrative notes are added; and an appendix of 
documents ensues, adapted to throw light on the preceding let- 
ters. Among these may be distinguished No. VIL., an orginal 
prayer, by King Charles I., now: published for the first time, from 
a copy in the hand-writing of Sir Henry Herbert. 

In this volume, however, as in the former publication of Miss 
Warner, we have still too much. Trifles do not always become 
valuable for being of antient date; there are in incidents, as in 
apparel, some which grow mouldy and should be thrown away, 
and some which preserve in lasting materials the interesting cos- 
tume of grandeur and nobility. 


Art. 30. Epistolary Curiosities, Series II., and last: consisting 
‘of unpublished Letters of the 18th Century, illustrative of the 
Herbert Family, and of the latter Part of King William’s and 
the earlier Part of Queen Anne’s Reigns. From Lord Her- 
bert, King William, Dukes of Shrewsbury and Newcastle, 

~ Queen Anne, Lord Godolphin, Sir Robert Sutton, Lord Somers, 

‘ Lady Inchiquin, Duke of Marlborough, Joseph Addison, Dr. 
Robinson, Envoy to Sweden, William Greg, Senene Stepney, 
&c. &c. With Notes. Edited by Rebecca Warner. -8vo. 
pp. 240. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 

A similar character of fidelity in transcribing, and of exactness 
in illustrating, still belongs to this fair editor: but still also we 
perceive an over-value for any trifling communication subscribed 
by a person of rank, which crouds the book with superfluous and 
uninteresting papers. We have not space to repeat selections. 


Art. 31. Letters from the Abbé Edgeworth to his Friends, written 
‘between the Years 1777 and 1807; with Memoirs of his Life ; 
including some Account of the late Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork, Dr. Moylan, and Letters to him from the haa a 
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Edmund ‘Barke, and other Persons of Distinction. By the 
Rev. Thomas R. England. Crown 8vo. pp.230. 88. Boards. 
~ Longman and Co. 1818. 
“ Public attention having been in a degree excited by the 
Meémpirs of Abbé Edgeworth, (M.R. Feb. 1817,) his relatives 
seem to have been induced to examine his remaining papers, 
with the view of printing all that could be in any way Mmteresting 
to his admirers ; a disposition which they have perhaps carried too 
far, several of the letters in the present little volume relating to 
family matters, and being illustrative rather of private than public 
virtues. In an historical sense, the most interesting are those. 
(p- 38.45. et seq.) that describe the legislative discussions relative 
to the disaiy of France in the years 1790, 1791, &c.: the letters 
that follow are in a great measure a repetition of the “ Memoirs” 
diready noticed ; and we cannot allow the editor to pass without 
animadversion, on finding that he has left untouched several Gal- 
licisms and inaccuracies that might be excused in one who lived 
so much in France as Abbé Edgeworth, but which ought by all 
means to have been corrected before the MS. was committed to 
an English press. Another and a more unexpected fault is the 
occurrence of similar errors in the text of the editor, such as 
p. 198., ¢ the consolations of religion were squandered ;’ p. 199.) ‘a 
estilential fever rioted on his constitution ; and p.211., ‘his friend 
betaine a most valuable missioner.’ We do not, however, mean to 
censure the insertion of a biographical sketch (p.166) of Dr. 
Moylan, the late Catholic Bishop of Cork, followed as it is by an 
interesting correspondence between him and Burke.— Reverting 
to the main subject of the book, we would intreat those of our 
readers who think that Christian candour and humility are not 
compatible with the Catholic faith, if such there be, to mark the 
conduct of Abbé Edgeworth; the dangers which he encountered 
at Paris in administering consolation to his flock; the self-denial 
with which he followed the fortunes of his exiled sovereign, in 
Poland. and Russia; and, lastly, the malady which closed: his 
career, and which arose from his zeal to befriend the.sick soldiers 
who. had been fighting against that cause to which he had devoted 
his life,. Never did a more affecting example occur of the meek- 
ness, the charity, and the modesty which are inculcated by the 
Gospel. . : 


Arts 32. -The Hundred Wonders of the World, and of the Three 
Kingdoms of Nature, described according to the best ‘and 
latest Authorities, and illustrated by Engravings. By the Rev. 
C. C. Clarke. 8vo. pp.668. gs. 6d. bound. Phillips. 

A striking specimen of book-making ingenuity is here presented 
to us; the compiler having extracted a rich store of curious and 
wondrous matter from the most opposite sourees.. We have first 
an account of the remarkable mountains, such as Chimborazo, 
Hecla, and the Himalaya range, followed by a notice of Strom- 
boli, Lipari; and other volcanos. Next come. the, remarkable 
islands.and caverns, such as Staffa and Antiparos; fellowed by an 
account of earthquakes, rocks, bridges, précipices, mines, and 
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extraneous fossils. The next part of this formidable catalogue con- 
sists of ice-islands, ice-bergs, and other phenomena of the ocean : 
together with the great rivers in both hemispheres; the principal 
lakes in America and Asia; cataracts, and boiling springs. The aeriaf 
regions are afterward laid under contribution ; meteors, meteoric 
stones, hurricanes, monsoons, water-spouts and thunder-storms, 
being all introduced in due succession. Then come the wonders 
of the animal kingdom, the sea-serpént, the orang-outang, the 
Cobra de Capello, &c.; after which the reader passes to a less 
dangerous theme in the wonders of art, such as the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the ruins of Babylon, the existing relics of the Holy 
Land, Greece, and Italy. Edifices less remote, and of more re- 
cent date, such as the Louvre, the Bell-rock light-house, and the 
Eddystone, are then described ; and the book is closed with an 
account of Dr. Herschel’s telescope and sundry mechanical im- 
provements, such as steam-boats, gas-lights, diving-bell, &c. 
These miscellaneous topics are illustrated by a number of plates, 
termed engravings in the title-page, but partaking more of the 
appearance. of wood-cuts; and the volume, though evidently of 
little use to the real investigator of science, may have consider- 
able attractions for juvenile or half-informed readers, who are 
perpetually in quest of novelty, and whose highest gratification 
consists in reading and repeating tales of the marvellous. 


Art. 33. Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. Charles Buck : 
containing copious Extracts from his Diary, and interesting 
Letters to his Friends: interspersed with various Observations, 
explanatory and illustrative of his Character and Works. _ By. 
John Styles, D.D. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Hamilton, &c, 


The Rev. Charles Buck, who was once a bright luminary in. 


the galaxy of Methodism, was born in the year 1771. In his 
early youth, he had been ‘ captivated by the vanities of the 
wofld,’ and had once nearly killed himself by immoderate 
dancing. In 1785, he was placed in the office of an attorney 
in London, where he devoted his leisure hours to public amuse- 
ments, and became particularly fond of theatrical exhibitions : 
but, when he was * on the very brink of destruction,’ ¢ the 
counteracting energy of Divine grace’ interposed in his behalf, 
and rescued him from the yawning gulph. Dr. Styles indeed 
tells us, totidem verbis, that this was no less than a miracle. 
‘In truth every instance of conversion deserves this character. 
It 18 a supernatural display of the power of God, which is as con- 


trary to the common course of Providence as the standing still of 


the sun and. moon, and the quickening of the dead.’ (P.13.) 
If this be the case, miracles of this description have of late years 
sprung up as thick as mustard-seed. — Mr. Buck received his first 
‘ saving impressions,’ or, in other words, was miraculously con- 
verted from a sinner into a saint, as he was walking one evening 
with another young man to Blackfriars Bridge. Now, instead of 
visiting the play-house, he began ‘ to rummage about for a Bible’ 
as soon as he reached home: a new world opened on him ; and he 
soon thought that he could not employ himself better than in 
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converting his fellow-sinners. Among others, he did not fail 
solemnly to intreat his mother ‘ to consider her own state;’ and, 
at the same time, he ‘ drew up an address to the whole village, 
calling upon them to repent and turn to God,’ (p. ~ : but, says 
Mr. or. speaking of himself with great humility, (a virtue, of 
which his conversion seems to have added cent. per cent. to his 
driginal stock,) ‘old Adam was too hard for young Melanc- 
thon. Mr. B. now forsook the law for the Gospel, commenced 
preacher in good earnest, and appears to have been not a little 
gratified by the manner in which he wielded the sword of the 
spirit and put Satan to his shifts. On one occasion, when he had 
been preaching at his native village of Hillsley, in Gloucestershire, 
he tells us that one man said, ‘ O Zur, how wonderful it is! what 
a deel of larning you must have to go on zo for an hour, without 
book ;’ and a farmer ‘ was quite overcome, and so deeply 
affected, that he said to another as he was returning home, ‘ O, 
if I could but praech like he, I would go and zel/ all my cows, 
and go praeching all about the country.’ (P.45.) Mr. Buck 
adds, with his wonted modesty, that an old playmate ‘ received 
a very pleasant testimony of the power of what he heard on that 
memorable evening.’ Mr. B.’s evangelical labours were terminated 
only by his death, 11th August, 1815. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In a letter just received from the author of ‘‘ An Autumn near 
the Rhine,” reviewed in our last Number, we are informed that 
the errors in the Frénch quotations in that work, to which we 
alluded, are attributable to the printer. We have not the book 
before us at this moment: but, if this be throughout the case, the 
writer of it is still answerable to the public for its incorrect ap-- 
pearance ; and we never supposed that the errors arose from his 
own ignorance of the French language. 





The writer of the letter from Christchurch may be assured that 
he has done us as much injustice, as he imagines to have been 
done to him, in imputing to us motives and feelings which had no 
place in our minds; | that in fact the circumstances, to which 
he refers such impressions, were not within our recollection or 
knowlege at the time. So far the Editor of the M.R. can state: but 
he has. not yet been able to communicate the note to the gentle- 
man more Emo ckatety concerned in it, and therefore cannot make - 
a more particular reply. 





We have never seen the work mentioned in the letter from 
Newington. 





*,* The Appenpix to Vol. xxxxvu. of the M. R. is published 
with this Number, and contains Forgign LitrERATURE, &c. as 


usual, 
"oI 
24. $7. 9°. 
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